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SSfet.wl  sidered  their  “  natural  rights,”  should  be  raised  from  negro  race  was  pt^ically  adapted  for  slave! 

WUSHU.  that  state  0f  barbarism,  and  degradation,  and  ]  unadapted  for  liberty.  We  will  verv  briefly  < 

_ a _  j  wretchedness  in  which  the  negroes  of  Africa  are  j  how  this  is :  The  black  man  has  but  little  act,,™  - - 

now  sunk  and  placed  in  a  state  of  society  where  brain  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  peculkriwes  have  been  crushed,  . —  .... - . —  ..  ,  [NanQ  01  „  . ,  .  J|  _ 

!  their  natural  rights,  that  is,  the  rights  of  man  in  a  !  of  organization  which  adapt  him  for  servitude  His  Ninons  host  of  the  oppressed  set  free,  lifted  np  from  fill  men  are  heartily  disgusted  with  it  Over  one-half  | 

]  savage  state,  would  be  changed  into  adventitious  |  veneration  is  so  strong  that  he  must  exercise  ltgticw  ,  the  dust  to  the  immortal  expectations  of  the  children  '  the  land  not  a  whisper  gainst  the  reigning  iniquity 

iio'hts _ those  only  rational  rights,  after  all,  as  be- !  some  object,  and  he  is  disposed  to  set  a  higher'Saluc  otuod !  Then  patriotism  will  no  more  be  a  sentiment  — — — -j  — j  »'■  « -.scaled  to  for  its 

‘  longing  to  a  state  of  society  which  possesses  the  !  upon  others  than  upon  himself.  He  is  very  obhse  to  :  which  a  decent  man  is  almost  ashamed  to  avow,  such 

,k  power  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  its  own  j  mental  pain  or  distress,  and  is  almost  insensble  to  a  pretence  has  it  been  to  cover  the  basest  self-seeking, 

maintainance.  for  its  own  welfare,  and  for  the  happi-  moral  suasion,  unassociated  with  the  inflictoirof  then  even-  bosom  may  glow  with  an  honest  pride, 

ness  of  all  concerned.  We  have  used  the  word  '  physical  pain,  though  the  most  effeetoal  metlbdi-sf  j*or  1 - 


■  *nat  oure  1S  the  soiI  on  which  the  grandest  f  occupy  itself  with  phrases  and  outside  observances,;’  daily  diminishing),  we  shall  find  that  all  of  ns  have 

“  r  S  l  ,  hlstor-v  18  realized,  when  the  heavy-  chains  j  and  let  Justice  and  the  Love  of  God  go ;  and  so  reli-  ,w  subsisting  near  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
ot  ana  Durdens,  under  which  millions  of  our  lellow-men  ;  gion  has  become,  to  a  melancholy  extent,  a  mere  com- 1  of  kindred  in  the  fifteenth  degree  at  the  same  distance 
fes  nave  been  «"  nndone^and^  a^  mnltitu-  pound  of  bigotry  and  cant ;  and  thousands  of  ttought- ;  from  the  several  common  ancestors  as  ourselves  are, 

'  1  '  3  |M  *  j|  v  “  "  .  descents  nearer 
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.  -  Department  we  give  place  to  such  extracts  from 

'n  Pro-Slavery  Press,  North  and  Sonth,  as  serve  best  to 
nin  irate  the  character  of  Slavery-  and  the  spirit  of  its 
chau>Pions  and  apologists. 


—  THE  SLA  VERT  PROBLEM. 

From  Tie  Churchman. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  brought  about 

3  great  measure  by  the  rabid  movements  of  Aboli- 
donists  and  reckless  anti-slavery  journalists,  even 
threatening  the  dissolution  of  the"  1'nion,  is  sufficient 
the  attention  of  every  faithful  citizen  of  the 
Cnited  States ;  and  when  men,  calling  themselves 
ministers  of  religion,  dare  to  talk  in  the  blasphemous 
rtvle  of  Dr.  Cheever,  respecting  an  institution  of  the 
country,  every  Christian  man  should  feel  that  it  is 
high  time  for  him  to  disown  snch  revolting  doctrines, 
l/t  our  readers  note  well  the  following  passage,  from 
the  doctor's  last  discourse,  delivered  at  the  "  Church 
of  the  Puritans”: 

•'They  might  as  properly  admit  the  drunkard,  thief, 
•dulterer  and  murderer  ““  — •-  — 

.Uvehohler:  and  tl 

Christian  drunkard, - - — , - "SB 

_ _  or  the  Christian  murderer,  as  the  Christian  slay  _ 

.  Wiiv  not  admit  Christian  polygamists,  or  Christian 
er s?  iVhat  was  there  in  either  of  these  forms  of  sin 
_lllc  expressly  forbidden  of  God,  or  injurious  against  man, 
thsn  in  the  practice  of  slavery?” 

This  disgusting  extract  first  appeared  in  The  \ 
Tribune — that  popgun  of  unthinking  alarmists — the 
natural  receptacle  of  latitudinarian  thought  and  un¬ 
seemly  abolition  utterances.  How  any  sober  man 
could'placc  slavery  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  dia¬ 
bolical  crimes  enumerated  therein,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  unless  it  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
that  in  attempting  to  combat  what  is  essentially  right, 
Dr.  Cheever  lost  the  use  of  his  senses.  And  how  any 
ncwspjyier,  occupying  the  respectable  position  of  The 
AW  York  Tribune,  can  so  far  prostitute  the.  talent 
it  unquestionably  possesses,  as  to  constitute  itself  the 
champion  and  apologist  of  such  an  unscrupulous 


ito  the  Christian  Church  a 


idolaters? 


_  have  done  so  not  without 

thought  That  sort  of  freedom  which  some  people 
prate  about  as  the  natural  right  of  the  negro  does 
not  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  anything  better  than 
mere  sentimentalism,  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to 
any  practical  means  that  may  be  made  available  for 
raising  him  ont  of  savage  life.  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
talk  of  sneb  liberty— to  talk  of  God  having  made 
every  man  free.  The  lines  of  the  poet  are,  doubtless, 
very"  affecting  to  sentimental  minds,  when  he  tells  us 
that  we  shomd  all  be — 

Free  as  nature  first  made  man, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.” 

But  who  that  has  tasted  the  happiness  of  civilized 
and  social  life  would  wish  to  be  a  “  noble  savage,” 
and  run  wild  in  the  woods,  even  for  the  sake  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  snch  freedom  as  his  natural  right? 

The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  doubtless  our 
duty* as  a  Christian  people,  to  bring  this  degraded 
and"  brutalized  race  under  the  influence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  even  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  theory  of  abstract  right 
to  liberty  is  at  once  proved  false  by  the  facts  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  altogether 
useless  to  say  that  the  negro  has  a  right  to  liberty, 
when  it  can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  he  is 
physically  unadapted  for  it"  God  has  given  no  rights 
’  lan  that  he  has  not  adapted  man  for  exercising, 
the  fact  of  the  negro  being,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  fallen  and  miserable  condition,  thus  nnadapted, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  enjoying  liberty. 


article  from  the  columns  of  The  New  York  Times,  of  | 
the  18th  inst.,  entitled  “A  Carnival  of  Cant.”  With¬ 
out  indorsing  what  The  Times  says,  in  Mo,  we  may 
vet  be  allowed  to  congratulate  our"  contemporary  very 
heartily  upon  the  conservatim  position  he  has 
assumed,  and  to  welcome  him  info  the  ranks  of  sound 
journalists.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  not  pre¬ 
mature  in  thus  extending’  the  right  band  of  fellowship 
to  our  somewhat  erratic  neighbor,  but  time  alone 
will  show  whether  or  not  he  has  forsaken  the  error  of 
his  ways  and  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  action. 

We  do  not  hold  that  it  is  absolutely  within  the 
province  of  a  purely  religious  journal  to  enter  the 
arena  of  politics,  and  to  descant  upon  the  current 
secular  events  of  the  day  ;  but  the  slavery  question 
has  been  so  much  mixed  np  with  religious  parties 
that  it  has  now  almost  become  a  subject  for  polemical 
discussion— thanks  to  the  efforts  of”  Dr.  Cheever  and 
other  apostles  of  his  kidney.”  Our  object  is  to  show 
that  the  American  Church,  ns  contradistinguished 


fanatic,  wc  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

The  seditions  doctrines  of  these  Abolitionists 
working  disunion  among  popular  religionists,  to  I 
extent  formerly  unknown.  The  last  Methodist  Gene¬ 
ral  Conference  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  the  factious  Northern  mem¬ 
bers  so  far  triumphed  as  to  oust  nearly  all  the  editors 
of  newspapers  connected  with  the  Conference,  filling 
their  places  with  men  more  opposed  to  slavery  in  all 
its  forms,  and  necessitating  in  this  city  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  weekly  Conservative  Methodist  news¬ 
paper,  independent  of  the  Conference.  The  recent 
speech  of  a  distinguished  Senator  has  also,  bjr  its 
ultraism,  and  its  exaggeration,  and  one-sided  views 
of  slavery,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  dis¬ 
turbance.’  These,  and  other  similarly  cogent  reasons, 
must  be  taken  as  an  introduction  to  what  we  arc 
now  about  to  advance. 

Without  taking  an  extreme  theory,  and  afterwards 
paring  down  facts  to  fit,  according  to  modern  usage, 
we  begin  by  saving  that,  from  the  inherent  character¬ 
istics  of  the"  negro  race,  wc  deduce  the  fact  that  the  I 
black  man  is  intended  by  God  to  be  the  *-rvant  of  I 
the  white  man,  as  much  as  children  are  intended  by 
nature  to  be  subject  to  and  dependent  on  their  natu¬ 
ral  guardians  ;  that  the  natives  of  Africa  are  no  more 
able,  by  a  spontaneous  effort,  to  raise  themselves 
from  their  debased  social,  moral,  and  religious  condi¬ 
tion,  than  a  newly  born  infant  is  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  itself  with  food  and  raiment  without  the  care  of 
its  parents ;  that  every  Christian  man  must  recognize 
the  responsibility  which  God’s  providence  has  laid 
upon  the  sujierior  race  to  provide  for  the  wants,  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  the  inferior  one ;  that,  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  white  race  must  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  control  and  authority  over  the 
black :  and  that,  as  a  natural  sequence,  negro  slavery, 
ill  some  form  or  other,  is  part  of  the  harmonious  sys¬ 
tem  established  by  God,  in  his  good  pleasure,  for 
man's  governance. 

We  assume,  what  we  suppose  no  sensible,  not 
say  Christian,  man  can  deny,  that  there  can  be  no 
civilization,  no  progress,  no  improvement,  i 
of  men,  without  labor;  and  that,  if  this 
mankind  at  large,  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  negro,  who, 
by  his  physical  and  mental  conformation, 
inclined  to  "labor  than  any  other  race  of  mi 
experience  proves  this  to  be  a  fact.  The  British 
experiment  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies — that  tribute  paid  by  the  British 
nation  and  government  to  the  f&uatical  sentimentality 
of  the  Exeter  Hall  faction,  which,  under  a  monarchi¬ 
cal  government,  has  produced  the  results  towards 
which  the  despotism  of  democracy  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  now  hurrying  us — proves  it  beyond  a  doubt 
There,  in  the  most  fruitful  country  in  the  world, 
where  nature  pours  out  her  stores  with  the  most] 
lavish  bounty,  where  man  has  but  to  stretch  forth  his 
band  and  gather  abundantly  all  that  is  requisite  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  body,  and  where  we  should 
suppose  the  negro  race,  living  under  free  institutions, 
and  in  all  respects  placed  on  an  equal  social  footing 
with  the  white  race,  would  be  the  most  favorably 
situated  for  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  capable,  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  that  the  present  generation,  those  born  free, 
who  have  never  been  compelled  to  work,  and  who 
consequently  have  worked  as  little  as  they  possibly 
could,  have  fallen  off  very  materially  from  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  civilization  attained  by  their  slave  fathers ; 
that  they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  condition  of  | 
barbarism,  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  they  will  not  be  far  above  the  social  average 
of  their  race  in  Africa. 

The  only  cause  that  can  be  discovered  for  this 
retrogression  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  | 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  white  race,  and 
are  not  now  compelled  to  undergo  the  discipline  of 
labor.  Work,  mental  discipline  induced  by  bodily! 
labor,  is  the  only  means  which  can  have  any  effect  h 
civilizing  and  Christianizing,  or  even  ii 

negro  race  from  retrogression  after  — _ _ 

arrived  at  a  certain  point  of  progress.  The  perma¬ 
nent  happiness  of  the  negro  can  only  be  effectually 
promoted  by  making  him  labor.  We  say  making 
him  labor,  because  not  only  is  his  peculiar  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  a  human  being,  such  as  to  indispose  him,  of 
bis  own  will  and  accord,  to  labor,  but  bis  being 1 
without  labor  is  the  great  cause  of  his  degradation 
And  misery.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  only 
true  and  sensible  view  to  take  of  this  subject,  whether 
we  regard  it  from  a  purely  secular  or  purely  religious 
point. 

All  history  and  all  experience  prove  that  labor 
a  necessary  "means  to  civilization.  Revealed  religion 
teaches  usthat  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  man  shall  eat 
bread.  No  object,  worthy  of  attainment, 
accomplished,  either  in  our  natural  *""4* 

without  constant  labor ;  and  no  ma - 

can  advance,  either  sociallv,  morally,  or  religiously, 
without  constant,  well-directed  exertion — ' 
words,  without  -work. 

Granting,  then,  the  absolute  necessity  for  labor, 
hiking  in  conjunction  with  this  the  clear  "proof,  which 
We  are  prepared  to  advance,  of  the  constitutional 
distaste  for  labor  inherent  in  the  nen-o — constitu¬ 
tional  laziness,  for  which  he  is  no  more  accountable 
than  for  the  color  of  his  skin— and  it  follows  that,  if 
he  is  to  be  raised,  it  must  be  by  some  power  external 
to  himself ;  that,  in  short,  he  must  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  slavery  in  some  form  or  other,  however 
much  it  may  be  modified  by  circumstances. 

This  point  then  being  settled,  it  next  arises  for 
consideration — Is  it  justifiable  in  the  white  race  so 
to  act  in  contrariety  to  abstract  notions  of  justice 
Lr  +«  oot  -i-  ot.6  generally  known  as  the 


from  the  sects,  is  absolutely  sound  and  conservative 
upon  this  point,  and  that,  whatever  may  lie  its  purely 
political  aspect,  the  Church  is  prepared  to  uphold 
what  it  believes  to  be  an  abstract  good,  and  divinely 


sanctioned  institution. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  indorse  all  that  The 
Times  has  to  say  upon  the  subject.  The  passage 
principally  object  to  is  this : 

“  The  1st  of  August,  as  our  readers  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  is  the  anniversary  of  West  Indian  cninnoimtion,  - 
serious  and  noble  national  act,  which  cannot  be  degradi 
in  the  estimation  of  sensible  men,  oven  by  the  nbuse 
which  it  was,  on  this  occasion,  subjected  by  Dr.  Cheever 
and  his  British  friends.” 

Now,  at  all  events,  we  suppose  The  Times  will 
admit  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  British  West.India 


r  spiritual  life, 


controlling  him  is  to  appeal  to  his  religious _ _ ....  _ H 

ties.  When  these  are  aroused,  he  is  devote]  and  I  profound  and  up  to  heaven.”  The  very  dust  of  our 
faithiul  to  those  who  rule  him,  and  in  this  positbn  he  native  country  will  shine  like  gold,  and  with  electric 
be  of  most  use  to  the  civilized  race  ;  while,  a  the  i  power  send  up  noble  thoughts  into  every  mind:  and 
.  dispositions  are  alio  red' to  thing  as  sectional  prejudice  will"  no  more  be 


other  hand,  if  his  religii 


remain  inoperative,  he  becomes  exceedingly  v 
and  a  curse  to  himself  and  his  master.  Unless 
ever,  his  religion  is  directed  by  the  Church,  hers 
into  the  extreme  of  fanaticism  ;  and,  under  the  W 
tion  of  sectarian  teachers,  becomes,  to  all  intend? 
purposes,  a  wild  man  in  his  religion.  It  is,  then! 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  he  shonlfl 
brought  under  the  influence  and  authority  offl 
Church.  He  is  inordinately  disposed  to  steal, ■ 
will  never  willingly  work  for  a  living,  so  long  a| 
ipplv  his  wants  by  theft, 
new,  then,  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
understand  how  any  class  of  men,  not  utterly, 
by  fanaticism — like"  The  Tribune  and  its  read 

totally  ignorant  of  the  negro,  and  all  that  pertains  _ 
him  and  his  surroundings — like  that  portion  of  tie 
British  public  which  makes  its  voice  heard  in  Exettr 
Hall  and  other  congenial  places — can  for  a  momert 
pretend  to  doubt  the  abstract  justice  of  that  system  <f 
negro  servitude  established  in  the  Southern  States  <f 
~ir  Union. 

The  great  question  as  regards  the  negroes  in  tbs 
country  is,  how  are  they  to  be  digposed  of  so  as,  d 
the  same  time,  to  advance  their  own  good  and  tl* 
interests  of  the  race  to  whom  they-are  subjected  ?  Ani 
the  only  rational  answer  to  this  question  w  this  :  The; 
must  continue  in  a  state  of  forced  servitude  to  tie 
whites,  and  must  be  owned  and  possessed  by  the  latter 

property.  By  this,  however,  most  not  be  understoot 
that  their  bodies  and  souls  must  be  owned  and  pos 
sessed,  but  that  their  labor  must  be  the  property 
the  white  man,  who  shall  control  their  actions  "ai 
oblige  them  to  do  and  be  what  God  has  designed. 


for  every  foot  of  a  land  consecrated  by  so  God-like  I 
act  of  justice  will  be  “  hallowed  down  to  earth' 


If  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
;“““J  OI  our  national  birthday,  which  is  now  not 
far  on,  and  which  many  of  you  may  hope  to  see,  be 
destined  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  slavery — had 
we  only  reason  to  expect  so  magnificent  a  day  so 
near  at  hand,  what  an  era  of  national  greatness 
would  then  open  upon  the  world!  What  tongue 
could  tell  the  splendor  of  that  time !  “  Vision  of] 
glory,  spare  my  aching  sight !  Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd 
-at  on  mv  soul  1  ” 

This,  then,  my  friends,  would  be  the  first  grand 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Not  only  would 
.all  the  agitation,  which  creates  so  much  alarm,  come  ,  to  remain.! brevar  kuMan  from  the  ..yos  of  those 
j  end.  the  very  act  of  abolition,  calling  forth  the  !  South  «bom  it  most  nearly  concerns  to  engage 
best  sentiments  of  all  classes,  would  r- t  Adt 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  ABOLITION. 


IT  WOULD  HELP  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

2.  I  turn  to  another  quarter  whence  our  light  will 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  when  the  oppressed  — 
‘it  free. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  would  speedily  throw  open 
_  new  and  broad  field  to  trade,  a  crowded  and  busy 
market  for  our  merchants  and  artisans  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Strange  is  it  that  our  men  of  business  do 
not  see  this.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  while  there  is 
nothing  so  adventurous  and  radical  as  commerce, 
neither  is  there  anything  which  is  more  timid  and 
conservative.  While  it  rushes  forth  to  explore  new 
unknown  regions,  and  is  accounted  the  most 
daring  of  missionaries,  compelling  governments  to 
send  great  naval  armaments  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  the 
populous  empires  of  the  East,  and  force  them  to  open 
to  it,  it  trembles  so  at  any  change  that  threatens  to 
disturb  the  course  of  traffic,  that  there  is  no  abuse, 
no  barbarism,  that  it  will  not  cling  to,  as  a  child  to 
its  mother’s  bosom,  to  avert  such  an  exposure.  But 
for  this  short-sighted  conservatism,  our  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  see  that  slavery  is  only  another  name  for 
enormous  restriction  upon  trade  ;  that  it  is  keeping 
chains  some  four  millions  of  their  customers, 
disabling  them  from  buying  and  selling.  Wc  have 
just  been  told  by  a  slaveholder,  in  the  National  Senate. 


~  permitted,  and  the  Bible  is  appealed  to  for  its 
defence,  and  everywhere  Truth  is  in  chains.  Were 
slavery  abolished,  not  only  would  the  Reign  of  Terror  | 
■.  ’but  the  religion  of  the  land,  so  long  suppressed, 
or  wasting  away  on  husks,  would  receive  a  new  life. 
Indeed,  the  bare  act  of  abolition  would  be  only 
another  name  for  a  new  and  rich  experience  of  vital 
religion,  the  experience  of  a  whole  great  people  ;  and 
we  should  all  see  the  difference  and  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  as  never  before  between  the  living  genml  reality 
which  reaches  and  purifies  the  heart,  kindling  gene¬ 
rous  thoughts,  and  the  dead  creaking  machinery  of  a 
sanctimonious  formalism.  The  economical,  the  social, 
the  political  benefits  that  would  accrue  would  be 
great  But  they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  religious  power  of  so  beneficent  a  change. 

Thns  have  I  endeavored,  my  friends,  to  show  how 
light  would  break  forth  as  the  morning,  the  morn- 
inti  of  a  day  of  unprecedented  brightness,  were  the 
yoke  taken  away.  If  I  had  the  gilts  of  an  angel  I 
could  not  tell  you"  half  the  good  that  would  ensue.  I 
cannot  believe’  that  the  happv  results  of  abolition  are 

-  -  —  - - of  those  « 

j  engage  in  the 
great  movement  I  confess  I  shall  pot  be  surprised  at 
any  moment  to  hear  that  our  Northern  advocates  of  | 
slavery  are  suddenly  left  in  the  lurch  by  some  one  or 
more  leading  Southern  men  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
bright  dawn  that  will  break  upon  the  land  when  the 
oppressed  are  set  free,  and  obeying  the  heavenlj 

- n.  It  is  true,  at  this  present  time,  with  a  iiuiati- 

amonnting  to  insanity,  they  claim  it  as  a  sacred 
right  to  extend  slavery  far  and  "wide  ;  and  insist  that  | 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  a  divinely  authorized 
institution.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  driven  to  take  this  ground,  not  from  deliberate 
conviction,  but  by  the  blinding  terror  in  which  they 
live  day  and  nigbt.  They  would  fain  lighten  the 
rible  burden  by  extending  it.  As  the  light  of  troth 
is  more  and  more  concentrated  on  the  whole  subject, 
they  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  see  it  as  it  is.  And  | 


[From  a  Sermon  by  Bcv.  W.  H.  Fcrxess.] 

My.  design  now  is  to  hint — I  can  only  hint — 
me  of  the  results  that  would  be  realized,  supposing] 
the  question  were  settled,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  without  regard  to  complexion,  w< 

free — free  to  this  extent:  that  not  a  man,  woman  ...  ..  ,  .  -  -  ,  .  .. 

child  could  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  that  even-  one  " at  the  support  of  a  slave  costs  ten  dollars  a  year, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  work  with  the  prospect  of  “'"antics  estimate  the  expense  at 

being  paid  for  his"  labor;  in  a  word,  thit  personal  Rouble  this  amount-twenty  dollars  Assuming  this 

liberty  were  even  where,  South  as  well  as  North.  rate,  may  it  not  be  safelv  asserted  that  if  a  slave 
inviolable.  '  ca.n  uP°n  twenty  dollars  a  year. 


.  will  require  not  less*  than  five  tiroes  that 
IT  WOULD  MAKE  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  XOKTH  AND  SOUTH.  ]  tlcbatTcd  from  holding  property  in 


colonies  was  a  “  noble  nati6n.il  act,”  or  whether 
was  not  rather  the  practical  result  of  a  mere  set 
mental  theory.  We  join  issue  upon  the  question. 

As  we  have  Remarked,  in  n  pmviaiw  i 

negro  is  physically  unadapted  for  liberty.  It 
utterly  false,"  in  fact,  to  say  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal.  They  never  have  been,  are  not,  and 
never  can  be  so.  Neither  angels  in  Heaven,  nor  men 
earth,  nor  devils  in  hell  are  cijual.  It  is  not  for 
to  question  the  justice  of  God  s  works.  ITe  has, 

...  his  wisdom,  allowed  one  race  of  mankind  to  be 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  and  sin,  and  igno¬ 
rance — -sunk  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  almost 
appear  an  impossibility  for  them  to  rise  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  other  race  who  hold  sway  over  them,  even 
by  the  most  severe  course  of  training,  extending  oyer  I  remain 
any  number  of  generations.  Wc  may  not  question 
God's  right  to  do  this,  but  must  accept  the  fact, 
follow  our  plain  duty,  self-evidently  dependent  upon 
and  deduced  from  that  fact. 

A  very  eminent  Christian  philosopher,  who 
i  predilections  for  slavery  in  itself,  but  would  re| 
as  a  question  that  must  be  made  to  concern,  most 
of  all,  the  eternal  happiness  of  those  who 
objects,  remarks  very  forcibly  upon  the  case  of  ser¬ 
vitude.  as  that  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
people  as  the  negroes,  must  be  made  compulsory— as, 
indeed,  it  is  virtually  so  even  among  civilized  people, 
although  under  other  aspects.  His  words  are  very  re¬ 
markable  when  he  says :  ”  That  beings  in  the  form  of 
men.  but  sunk  by  their  own  faults  to  the  state  of  brutes, 
should  be  placed  under  severe  restraint,  should  be 
compelled  to  labor  against  their  wills,  should  be  even 
thrown  into  chains,  should  be  deprived  of  all  power, 
and  subjected  to  the  stern  control  of  others ;  this  is 
but  a  necessary  provision  for  the  safety  of  society, 
an  execution  of  the  justice  of  nature.”*  It  is 
he  is  here  speaking  more  particularly  of  those 
who  are  placed  under  such  restraint  on  account  of  | 
their  crimes.  But  where  is  the  real  practical  differ¬ 
ence,  as  respects  man’s  civilization,  and  that  human 

- 1 - wjjjch  every  man,  be  he  black  or  white, 

less  concerned — where,  we  say,  in  such 
this,  is  the  real  practical  differ¬ 
ence  between  «  man's  own  faults,  and  the  faults 
of  his  race,  and  the  faults  of  the  condition  into  which 
he  has  sunk?  The  negroes  of  Africa  are  just  as 
great  criminals  against  society,  and  againsUiod,  as 


1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  excite-  j 
ment  which  now  disturbs  the  country,  and  to  which ' 
an  end  has  so  often  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  put, 
would  at  once  cease  to  exist.  The  animosities  which 
have  destroyed  the  vitality  of  our  civil  Union, 
rendering  it  a  Union  only  in  name,  would  no  longer 
find  place.  They  would  all  die  away.  It  is  true,  as 
naturally  as  sparks  fly  upward,  occasions  of  mis¬ 
understandings  and  jealousies  appear  among  men. 
tio  long  ns  men  are  as  they  are,  bad  passions  will  be 
stirred,  and  controversies,  more  or  less  serious,  will 
arise.  But  1  am  free  to  declare  that  I  cannot  see 
that  any  root  of  bitterness  would  remain  to  produce 
any  lasting  alienation  of  one  part  of  the  country 
from  another,  if  slavery  were  abolished.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  evident  and  strong  inducements  L 
to  dead  ps  to  live  in  neo-i.  »*«l  u  iL-  X’—ImH 

in(o  a  living  natural  bond.  We  all  speak  the 
language.  We  are  interlaced,  not  only  by  mam- 
common  interests  of  trade,  and  by  frequent  inter¬ 
course,  but  by  the  sacred  ties  of  kindred  and  infer¬ 


tile  convicts  of  any  penal  settlement.  They  I 
alike,  sunk  to  the"  state  of  barbarism,  and  they 
must  be  dealt  with  accordingly — "must  be  placed 
under  severe  restraint,  be  compelled  to  labor  against 
their  wills,  be  deprived  of  afl  power,  and  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  stem  control  of  others.”  The  negroes, 
we  say.  are.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  precisely  this  situ¬ 
ation."  And  when  the  eminent  Christian  writer  we 
have  just  cited  goes  on  to  observe,  “  that,  being  weak 
and  helpless,  thev  should  be  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  strong  and  wise — that  they  should  not 
be  thrown  (or  left)  upon  their  own  free  will,  which 
can  only  lead  them  into  ruin— that  they  should  be 
placed  "under  such  coercion  as  will  restrain  them 
from  evil,  and  under  such  subjection  to  others  as  may 
bind  their  own  interests  permanently  to  the  interests 
of  their  masters ;  this,  also,  is  not  cruelty  or  injustice, 
but  the  same  merciful  provision  which  places  the 
infant  in  the  cradle  at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of  its 
parents,  without  will  or  voice  of  its  own.”  To  whom, 
we  say,  can  such  language  as  this  apply — where  are 
thej-  to  be  found  who  are  in  any  such  circumstances 
'%  the  millions  of  African  negroes  about  whom 


in?  A 


_ practice,  their  specious  appearance  would 

have  been  more  likely  to  have  deceived  many  soft¬ 
hearted  and  not  very  "strong-headed  persons  ;  but  the 
:periment  has  been  tried,  and  has  tailed  most  mise- 
_,bty.  Not  only  have  the  emancipated  negroes  in 
the  British  possessions  ceased  to  be  useful  to  others, 
but  they  are  in  a  much  worse  condition,  physically 
and  morally,  than  they  were  while  held  in  a  state  of 
slaver)-.  With  the  obligation  to  work,  labor  has 
ceased,  and  with  the  cessation  of  labor,  civilization 
has  also  come  to  a  full  stop ;  nay,  if  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  allowed,  barbarism  has  advanced.  All 
labor  is  civilizing.  There  can  be  no  civihzation  with¬ 
out  creating  necessities,  and  these  necesi 

only  be  supplied  by  labor.  Thus  labor  _ 

reacts  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  engage  in  it.  Well  has  the  poet  said  of  it, 

“  !Tis  the  primal  curse, 

But  softened  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
negro  race  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  they  must  be 
treated  very  much  as  children  would  have  to  be 
treated,  whom  we  wished  to  train  up  in  the  ways  of  | 
civilized  life.  They  must  be  subjected  to  control ; 
and  if  it  be  necessary,  to  coercion.  I  here  must,  at 
'  such  a  case,  be  servitude  ;  we  cannot 


marriage.  And  the  differences  of  climate  and  natural 
productions  tend  directly  to  unite  us.  There  is.  more¬ 
over.  this  important  thing  to  be  considered :  if  slavery 
be  abolished — and,  be  it  observed,  it  can  be  abol¬ 
ished  only  bv  the  efforts  of  the  whole  people,  North 
and  South.  East  and  West,  united  heart  and  band  in 
accomplishing  the  great  object — then  there  could 
remain  no  cause  of  dissension,  no  conflict  of  interests 
that  would  not  be  completely  overpowered  and  swept 
away  by  the  strong  sympathy,  the  unity  of  mind, 
which  would  necessarily  flow  from  fellowship  in  this 
great  work,  jlere  is  a  consideration  which  docs  not 
yet  seem  ever  to  have  been  fully  appreciated.  There 
is  the  utmost  anxiety  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
Union  ;  and  Presidents  and  parties  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  resolve  over  and  over  again  that  it  must  L 
preserved.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  see  what 
sure  nnd  powerful  means  it  is  of  uniting  men  in  tl 
closest  fellowship,  to  set  them  laboring  for  one 
common  and  good  end  ?  As  we  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  made  bitterly  hostile  by  having, 
fancying  that  we  have,  opposing  interests,  so  let 
all  be  interested  in  one  and  the  same  object,  and 
i  instantly  and  as  certainly  as  by  some  chemical 
affinity,  a  cohesive  force  is  developed ;  and  we,  who 
were  repellent  before,  rush  together  and  become 
warm  friends.  Do  we  not  see  this  truth  illustrated 
over  and  over  again,  even  in  trade,  which  generates 
so  much  selfishness,  and  where  the  avowed  object  of) 
all  concerned  is  to  look  out  each  for  himself  and  1 
make  as  much  money  as  he  can  ?  Let  two  or  more 
persons  in  trade  arrange  their  common  transactions 
so  that  each  is  profitable  to  all  the  rest,  what  fast 
friends  do  they  soon  become,  intimate  as  brothers, 
ready  to  serve  one  another  in  emergencies  each  with 
his  whole  fortune ! 

If,  in  mere  matters  of  trade,  having  reference  only 
material  interests,  the  effect  of  working  together  is 
produce  harmony  and  good  fellowship,  who  shall 
idertake  to  estimate  the  beneficent  result,  when  the 
immon  object  shall  be  the  very  grandest  that  can 
excite  the  imagination  and  inspire  the  energies  of  I 
man  !  They  who  labor  together  for  such  an  object— 
to  right  what  is  wrong,  to  establish  universal  justice 
and  freedom — soon  come  to  be  united  to  one  another 
by  ties  far  transcending  in  strength  and  intimacy  the 
ties  of  blood.  They  are  nearer  to  one  another  "than 
the  nearest  blood  relatives.  They  are  related  spi¬ 
ritually,  essentially.  They  are  one  :  and  no  ordinary- 
causes  of  division  can  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  them. 

Now  I  say,  that  if  slavery  be  peacefully  abolished— 
and  most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  it  may  so  be 
abolished,  and  only  so — for  no  other  than  a  peaceful 
abolition  of  it,  would  I  ever  lift  a  finger  or  breathe  a 
word,  for  no  other  could  be  really  successful — if,  I 
say,  slavery  is  peacefully  abolished,  it  will  only  be 
through  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
land.  And,  being  united  in  the  accomplishment  of  so 
humane  a  work,  the  people  will  naturally,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  have  a  bond  of  union  formed  between 
them  all,  so  strong  that  no  geographical  divisions,  no 
diversity  of  their  lesser  interests,  will  be  able  to 
break  it-  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
boldest  imagination  to  conceive  the  effect  which 
united  effort  in  this  great  work  would  have  in  makit  a 
this  people  a  united  people  in  all  respects— in  binding 
this  vast  empire  together  as  with  iron  and  adamant. 
At  present,  the  existence  of  slavery  is  a  fountain 
pouring  *"■*  ever  fresh  streams,  bitterness  and 


his  wife  and  chilli ron  and  himself,  is  of 
i-oursc  unmoved  by  all  those  inducements,  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  indulge  any  of  those  wants  which  the  idea 
of  property  creates.  UeJjas  nothing  to  buy  or  to 
self.  A  free  man,  having  charge  of  himself  and 
family,  stimulated  to  csfertion,  instantly  wants  a  great 
many  things,  anti  is  ammltous  to  obtain  them.  And 
what  is  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  African 
than  a  fondness  for  dress  and  gay  colors  ?  Have 
not  been  told  of  individuals  of  "this  race,  who, 
after  toiling  all  day  under  the  lash,  toiled  nearly  all 
night  to  procure  the  means  of  appearing  in  clothes  ns 
fine  as  their  masters'  ?  When  this  trait  of  the  African 
character  is  considered,  we  may  well  wonder  that  the 
brains  of  our  business  men  do  not  sink  down  into 
rtiftr  pockets,  and  enable  them  to  see  whnt  a  host  of] 
leaffer  consumers  tlifc  abolition  of  slavery  would  send 
pouring  into  their  market-places.  Abundant  as 
our  factories  and  shops,  nnd  our  various  means  : 
materials  of  trade.  1  believe  it  would  require 
activity  such  as  our  great  marts.  New  A  ork  i 
Philadelphia,  thronged  nsd  enterprising  as  they 
have  hardly  begun  to  dream  of — and  the  dreams  of] 
commercial  speculation  are  very  magnificent — to  keep 
up  the  supply  to  the  demand  which  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  create. 


Here  is  a  result  of  that  blessed  event,  which 
important  should  be  brought  fully  into  view.  One  of  | 
tbe  chief  obstacles  to  emancipation  is  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  must  ruin  trade  irretrievably.  That  it 
would  not  temporarily  derange  our  commercial  affairs, 

I  do  not  by  any  tueanB  affirm.  No  great  changes,  as 
I  have  already"  observed,  are  ever  made  without  some 
temporary  inconveniences.  But  that  such  evils  as  are 
predicted  from  letting  the  oppressed  go  free,  would 
be  suffered,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  an  appre¬ 
hension. 

For  example :  it  is  said  that  slavery  could  not  be 
done  away  without  frightful  scenes  of  rapine  and 
massacre. "  Violence  ana  murder  are  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  continuance  of  slavery,  not  from  its  ceasing 
to  exist.  They  are  its  natural  fruit,  and  plentiful  is 
the  bloody  crop  which  it  produces.  But  let  slavery 
cease,  and  all  alarm  on  this  score  would  cease  with 
it.  Let  the  oppressed  be  set  free  by  the  voluntary, 
conscientious  act  of  the  slaveholders  themselves, 
convinced  of  the  folly  and  guilt  of  oppression— the 
only  desirable,  the  only  effectual  way  in  which  eman¬ 
cipation  can  take  place— and  the  very  night  of  that 
bright  day,  the  slaveholders  and  their  families  will 
know,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  for  many  a  long 
year,  the  comfort  of  sound  sleep.  In  the  British 
island  of  Antigua,  where  the  blacks  far  outnumbered 
the  whites,  on  the  day  when  the  act  of  emancipation 
took  effect,  did  the  freed  slaves  rush  to  arms  ?  They 
flocked  unarmed  to  the  churches  and  thanked  God. 

IT  WOULD  PROMOTE  IMMIGRATION. 

3.  A  third  great  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  sion. 
slavery  would  be  the  inflowing  of  a  full  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  over  all  the  sunny  lands  of  the  South,  enrich¬ 
ing  the.  soil,  increasing  its  value  like  an  inundation  of 
the  Nile.  At  present  the  great  stream  of  population  1 
that  sets  so  steadily  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New 
flows  past  the  South  as  if  it  were  a  plague-stricken 
region,  or  an  unbroken  waste  of  sand,  instead  of  being, 
as”  it  is,  tbe  luxuriant  garden  of  the  land.  _  And  for 
the  plain  reason  that  manual  labor  is  dishonored 
there,  bv  being  identified  with  the  most  abject  servi¬ 
tude.  Let  the  brand  of  shame  be  erased,  let  the  yoke 
be  removed  which  degrades  the  laborer  to  a  beast  of 
harden,  and  instantly  the  whole  South  will  be  over¬ 
flowed  with  honorable  and  improving  labor.  I  venly 
believe  that,  in  a  few  years,  we  should  depopulate 
r.„mnP  and  could  afford  to  dismantle  our  fortifica- 

.Up. p*  °“  1 

would  have  no  materials  for  armies  left,  no 


f  . T - „  , - juoutt;  I  nossiblv  secure  the  labor  of  such  a  people  without  it 

so  far  to  set  aside  what  are  generally  known  as  the  iL-not  make  the  slightest  advance  towards 

natural  rights”  of  the  negro  race  as  to  bring  that  ol  "  ;  -ntr  -t  pxcent  0Dl  a  principle  of  servitude, 
race  into  subjection?  In  other  words,  Is  it  not  desi-  °  We  X  alf  along  insSted  upon  tbe  fact  th 
rable  that  large  bodies  of  our  fellow-creatures,  even  [  e  uave  au  ^ 
at  the  sacrifice  of  what  might  sentimentally  be  oon-  *  Sewell’s  Christian  Polities. 


2t  that  the 


death  But  let  it  be  abolished,  and  the 
abolition,  calling  into  exercise  all  that  is  „  isl 

human  nature,  as  it  necessarily  would,  must  not  onl; 
put  an  end  to  all  hostility,  but,  in  the  place  of  hatred 
find  malignity,  create  a  rich  full  flow  of  all  kindly 
human  feelings.  Let  it  be  that  the  work  of  abolition 
must  be  attended  bv  many  and  trying  difficulties— 
no  great  improvement  in  human  things  can  ever  be 
brought  about,  under  the  mist  favorable  enreum- 
stanees,  without  trouble-still,  let  the  work  te  begun 
with  an  irrevocable  resolution,  and  the  difficulties 
that  may  arise  will  onlv  call  into  action  all  the  more 
vigorous,  those  sentiments  and  sympathies 
which  will  be  woven  an  indestructible  Union. 

Imagine,  too.  if  you  can,  what  a  reason  we  should 
then  hive  for  a  noble  pride  in  our  native  land,  and 
how  that  pride  would  make  us  all  feel  as  one  man 
\  t  nresent  while  every  true  lover  of  his  county 
ween  and  blush  for  it,  our  national  pride— suel 
"t  jt  isJ-by  what  is  it  sustained?  By  our  vast 
extent  of  territory,  our  mere  material  magnitude,  by 
L  variety-  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  by  our 
wealth,  by  our  military  and  naval  power, 
visible  >  ,  ,  memory  of  our  fathers,  from 


whose 


.those  that  ai - -  - - 

or  further  from  the  common  stock,  who  raav  amount 
to  as  many  more.”  Intermarriages  among  the"  descend¬ 
ants  of  common  ancestors  would  reduce  these  figures 
hundred  or  a  thousand  times,  as  Blackstone  admits, 
but  there  would  still  remain  a  formidable  host  of 
cousins.  In  the  ease  of  persons  of  negro  descent, 
emerging  into  Anglo-Saxonhood.  their  ambition  would 
prompt  them  to  seek  alliances  with  tbe  purest  blood, 
lest,  unhappily,  the  mark  of  Ham  should  reappear  in 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  wool,  a  swarthy  skin,  or  a  flat 
-rse. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  process  of  amalgamation 
has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  be  ineradicable ;  but  nothing 
future  may  be  counted  on  with  more  certain  tv  than 
that  the  continuance  of  slavery  will,  in  a  century  or 
two  more,  utterly  destroy  the"  purity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sanguine  current  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
presence  of  the  negro,  whether  slave  or  free,  must  be 
attended  with  the  same  result,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  removal  of  the  whole  colored  race  to  the 
tropics. 

The  supposition  of  Blackstone  as  to  tbe  rate  of 
crease  of  population  is  not  more  than  half  equal  to 
~  fcot  u  lu  Gus  country  ;  and  his  table  of 

collateral  degrees,  with  which  every  Southern  law 
student  is  familiar,  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
this  fact.  According  to  that  table,  one  black  propo¬ 
situs  would  have  16,384  descendants  in  the  eighth 
generation!  and  fully  that  number  of  generations 
have  elapsed  since  t]ie  introduction  of  slaver)-  into 
Virginia.  Well  may  the  Yirginians  all  claim  to  be  of 
the  First  Families.  Observer. 


BURNING  SLA  YES. 


heart  and  hand,  with  all  its  power  to  aid  in  *the 
blessed  work,  so  little  sectional  feeling  is  there  here. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  love  our  country,  as  we 
value  righteousness  and  merev,  as  the  religion  of] 
Jesus  is  dear  to  us.  it  Is  our  duty  to  maintain  the 
holy  cause  of  the  oppressed.  All  claims  to  religion, 
nay,  to  civilization,  to  common  humanity,  are  sus¬ 
pended,  so  lone  as  we  are  indifferent  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  our  brothers. 

SOUTHERN  SOCIETY. 

[  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Georgia,  in  the  New  York  Bean-  j 

It  is  to  the  strange  appetite  for  stimulants  bclong- 
...g  to  a  forming  society,  that  one  is  tempted  to  refer 
the  almost  exclusively  Southern  custom  of  snuff¬ 
dipping.  lz>t  not  the  "word  suggests  mild-eyed  old 
lady  celebrating  a  completed  round  on  the  stocking 
witii  an  ill-concealed  pinch — a  young  girl  chewing  a 
twig  dipped  in  smiff  is  the  attractive  reality.  The 
custom  prevails  throughout  all  tbe  South,  and  if  we 
except  the  really  refined,  who  arc  free  from  it,  extends 
through  all  grades  of  society :  tbe  white  gir)  with 
pale  and  sallow  checks  sharing  the  habit  with  the 
half-masculine  plow-woman  of  the  plantation :  the 
mother  with  a  countenance  pretematurally  old  from 
the  life-long  self-abuse,  dipping  in  the  same  box  with 
-  daughter  of  eight. 

But  nothing  in  the  South  affects  a  stranger  so  singu¬ 
larly  as  the  prevailing  recklessness  in  referepco  to 
human  life.  Seek  the  cause  where  wc  may,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  there  is  here  a  fearful  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  life,  lt  is  a  spirit 
wlach  pervades  all  society.  Although  pistols  are 
rottmion  enough,  the.  jackknife— with  Ms  s\  in  I  nil  of  all 
peaceful  arts — is  the  popular  weapon.  The  results  ot 
this  new  meaning  of  the  pocket-knife  are  such -as 
might  be  expected.  The  most  trivial  difficulties  are 
settled  by  its  ready  arbitration.  With  knives  school 
boyB  fight,  drunken  men  quarrel,  business  men  decide 
misunderstandings,  negroes  are  brought  into  subordi¬ 
nation.  •  ^ 

Young  men,  it  is  true,  are  generally  armed  with 
pistols,  and  who  will  refuse  sympathy  to  the  amiable 
desire  for  an  occasion  to  use  anew  revolver?  exagge¬ 
ration  in  this  matter  is  hardly  possible.  The  list  of 
deaths  by  violence  which  a  few  months’  residence  in  a 
thinly  settled  neighborhood  would  supply,  and  these 
under  provocations  the  most  trivial  and  frequently 
absurd,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  For  cases  of  this 
kind  excite  but  a  passing  remark  in  a  community,  and 
are  Beldom  noticed  in  the  papers.  Killing  means  a 
temporary  removal  to  a  neighboring  County  or  State. 
The  law  "is  strict  enough  in  form,  but  the  slightest 
provocation  will  satisfy  the  popular  conscience,  and  ’ 
the  criminal  is  out  of  that  community,  it  is  enough. 

This  martial  spirit  was  aroused  during  the  late  John 
Brown  excitement.  It  is  impossible  for  one  in 
North,  calmly  taking  tbe  news  with  his  coffee. 


»  the  xttor  the  .Von  Tark  TrOmer 

Sir:  I  have  just  been  reading  the  speech  of  a 
pro-slavery  lawyer,  made  at  St.  Louis,  at  a  Barrett 
meeting  held  there  previous  to  the  late  election.  In 
speaking  of  tbe  “  peculiar  institution.”  he  said  that 
the  slaves  were  well  and  kindly  treated ;  that  they 
were  never  overworked  nor  underfed,  and  were  best 
off  in  their  present  condition.  And  he  “challenged 
any  Abolitionist  to  show  that  a  slave  hnd  ever  been 
burned  at  tbe  stake  in  the  State  of  Missouri.” 

I  think,  Sir,  that  I  can  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gentleman,  that  a  slave  has  been  burned  in  tbe 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  that,  too.  within  fifty  rods  of 
the  spot  where  he  stood  when  he  made  the  challenge  ; 
and  it  must  certainly  be  within  his  recollection,  as  he 
informed  bis  audience  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  over  thirty 
years. 

The  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  his 
attention  is  this :  On  the  28th  of  April,  1836,  a  slave 
by  the  name  of  Joshua  McIntosh  stabbed  nn  officer 
who  had  arrested  him  for  some  slight  offence.  Tbe 
wound  proved  fatal,  and  for  a  short  time  the  negro 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pnrauers,  but  was  captured  | 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  A  tnon  soon  ^ 
collected,  who  took  him  from  the  officers,  fastened 
him  to  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  piled  wood 
around  him,  and  in  open  day,  and  in  presence  of  an 
immense  throng  of  citizens,  he  was  burned  to  death. 
Inclosed  I  forward  you  an  article  clipped  from  The 
Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  of  April  30,  1836,  in  which 
jinpcr  an  account  of  the  horrible  affair  appeared. 

“  All  wa*  silent  as  death  when  the  executioner*  were 
piling  wood  around  their  victim.  He  said  not  a  word,  until 
reeling  that  the  flames  had  seized  upon  him.  He  then 
uttered  an  awful  how),  attempting  to  sing  and  pray,  then 
hung  his  head,  and  suffered  in  silence,  cxcc|it  in  the  fol- 
—  instance:  After  tile  flames  had  surrounded  tlieir 
syes  burned  out  of  his  head,  and  his  month  seem- 
:hcd  to  a  cinder,  some  one  in  the  crowd,  more 

_ , _ mate  than  the  rest,  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  Ids 

misery  liy  shooting  him,  when  it  was  replied,  ‘  that  it  would 
be  of 'no  use,  since  he  was  already  out  of  pain.’  ‘  No,  no,-* 
said  the  wretch,  *  I  am  not,  1  am  suffering  as  much  as  ever; 
shoot  me,  shoot  me.’  1  No,  no.’  said  one  of  the  Hcmls  who 
was  stamiing  about  the  aaerlliev  I  liar  were  roaetitnv,  '  lie 
shall  not  be  shot.  /  would  sooner  slacken  the  jir)  ,  if  tfwi 
would  increase  his  miser u anil  the  man  who  said  this  wa.-, 
as  wc  understand,  an  ofliccr  of  justice.” 

Ten  years  ago  1  was  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  shown 
several  bones  of  this  unfortunate  negro,  which  were 
preserved  by  a  man  who  witnessed  the  barning — he, 
at  the  time  of  mv  visit  there,  kept  a  boarding  nouse. 
Mr.  George  F.  Earrand,  now  or  late  of  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  was  also  present,  and  lias  pointed  out  to  me 
the  identical  spot  on  which  the  tragedy  took  place. 

If  the  gentleman  wishes  any  evidence  as  to  other 
negroes  being  burned  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  1  can 
furnish  it — evidence  of  the  burning  of  eight  negroes 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  innumerable  instances 
of  negroes  being  burned  throughout  the  slave  States. 

Gilbert  J.  Greene. 

Tanytowu,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  I860. 
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feeling  which  has  but  just  subsided.  Every  village 
bad  its  Vigilance  Committee,  and  the  swarms  of  impri¬ 
soned  pedlars  and  suspected  school  teachers  gave 
pleasing  evidence  of  their  efficiency.  Nothing  could 
escape  their  microscopic  scrutiny.  A  Northerner 
astonished  to  find  himself  transformed,  in  the  ui 
peachablc  logic  of  imagination,  to  a  Yankee,  an  Abo¬ 
litionist,  an  insurrectionist.  Military  companies  were 
formed  (to  meet  wliat  enemy  it  would  have  puzzled 
them  to  sav),  and  orders  were  despatched  to  the 
North  for  arms  and  uniforms.  These  companies  still 
d  drills,  encampments,  parades,  sustain  their 
waning  enthusiasm.  But  the  excitement  has  ‘ 
spent  itself  without  results.  It  has  familiarized 
common  people — that  great  body  that  follow  and 
mistake  prejudice  for  reason — with  the  idea  of  seces- 


AMALGAMA TION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


ven  ii  .  - _ & _ o _ —  At  all  events, 

^’immigration  that  would  ensue  upon  the  abolition 
nf  slavery  and  that  nothing  could  check  but  the  most 
ffinmuwh  changes  in  the  social  organization  ot  the 
Old-World,  would  so  enhance  the  value  of  land  at  the 
South  Ls  in  a  few  years  at  the  farthest  to  compen- 
satethe  slaveholders  abundantly  for  the  pecuniary 
1^  which  the  emancipation  ot  the  slaves  imght 
mvoive-  m  MIUHTy  j,0KAL  mFLCENCE.  ' 

4.  Another  sure  and  impwing 

^tle^ttoty  Sw  of  human  beings.  Hying  i„ 
£  full  enjoyment  of  rights’"  All* 

dual  in  ™u1d  melt'away  like 

unjust  forms  of  g  ,  -  argument  for  the  capa- 

^^^tureT  What  a  new  figS. 
Cty  and  djg?‘tXt0|n“p“e  -  What  a  commanding  se 
in  man  would  P  t  woui,i  take  the  place  of  t 
tunent  of  human  re  pec^  ^  gouj  of  all  oppression! 


wintempt  Eagle  that  now  c  „ 

Ihen  the  tierce  ^  weU  representing  < 

fifciasStfS*—  — 1 

IT  WOULD  REVIVE  PURE  RELIGION. 

5.  The  last  result  of  *e 


the  least,  is  the  Revival  of  Qiir;stianitv  which 

imply,  ffie  triumph  of  our  comm  instituted  and 

it  would  be.  At  present  Y  gs;0ns  drawn 

•«-,hip  wemu.,  -  .  „  a  ,  legalized,  with  savage  prejudice-  an  P  .  ^  the 

Ind  at  the  best,  by  the  memory  of  our  lathers,  from  ,  up  in  powerful  array  aU  around  it  and  » 

d  example  we  have  degenerated,  and  whose  |  force  and  patronage  of  the  government  ro, p  lv 

„  nf  wisdom  and  liberty  we  ignore.  But  how  .  has  silenced  the  religion  of  the  1®°“’ 


nrecepts  of  wisdom  and  liberty  we  ignore.  But  how  has  silenced  the  religion  of  the  ^^’XToppre^ed ■ 
P  okmid  superficial  are  these  occasions  of  pride,  m  dares  to  mutter  a  word  of  pity  *oT  PP  d  to 
weak  .  ^  ^  when  once  it  is  accom- 1  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  is 


WAihiDjton  Correspondence  of  The  N.  Y.  Tim*^ 

■  aside  from  the  perpetual  danger  and  uc^ll 
which  attends  upon  American  slavery,  there  is 
other  evil  which  besets  those  countries  which  tolerate 
lit,  even  more  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  the  dominant  I 
race  tBan  the  perils  of  bloody  insurrection.  I  allude 
to  the  amalgamation  of  races.  The  extent  ot  this 
danger  is  not  at  all  appreciated,  for  the  reason  that 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  African  soon  disappear, 
and  then  those  of  tbe  corrupted  blood  cease  to  be  I 
designated  as  colored.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
families  in  the  South  are  known  to  have  African  blood  j 
in  their  veins ;  and  the  number  of  undistinguished 
whites  who  are  thus  connected  could  be  counted  by 
thousands.  The  odium  which  attaches  to  tbe  taint  of  | 
-African  blood  is  so  great  that  families  shake  it  off  as 
soon  as  possible  bv  a  change  of  residence,  and  proba¬ 
bly  of  name.  In  "this  way.  hundreds  of  free  colored 
people  graduate  yearly,  and  pass  themselves  off  as 
pure  Anglo-Saxon’s.  So  extensively  is  this  system 
carried  on,  that  the  impression  has  gained  ground 
that  the  mulatto  race  is  incapable  of  propagating 
’ ;  whereas,  its  ambition  has  prompted  it  to  bleach 
and  cease  to  carry  the  mark  of  Ham  upon  its 

The  feet  that  persons  having  negro  blood  may  work 
out  the  stain,  and  be  admitted  into  the  upper  tier  of 
pure  whites,  rests  not  merely  upon  observation  and 
assertion,  but  it  is  regulated  by  law  in  several,  if  not 
in  all  the  Southern  States.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  of 
North  Carolina,  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  define 
the  term  mulatto  to  be  a  person  having  a  negro 
ancestor  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree — for  the  State 
laws  differ  on  this  point.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Virginia  definition  confines  the  term  to  those  in  the 
tkinl  degree.  For  instance,  a  person  whose  father  is 
white,  and  his  mother  black,  is  a  mulatto,  of  the  half 
blood.  If  a  female  child  of  this  half  blood  bear  a 
child  by  a  white  man,  it  has  only  one-fourth  negro, 
and  a  child  of  this  quadroon  by  a  white  man  would 
have  but  one-eighth  negro  blood.  After  this  deg 
if  no  further  admixture  of  colored  blood  takes  pi 
laws  of  Virginia  regard  the  issue  as  white,  if  the 
mother  is  free. 

How  many  white  people  there  are  in  Virginia,  who, 
if  the  feet  were  as  honorable  as  it  is  degrading,  could 
trace  their  lineage  up  to  the  purest  Congo  or  Dahomey, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  if  we  recur  to 
the  laws  of  population,  and  remember  that  there  were 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  Virginia  almost  from 
the  rear  that  slavery  was  introduced,  the  result  will 
be  anything  but  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  second, 
third  "and  even  fourth  families.  Blackstone  says :  “If 
we  only  suppose  each  couple  of  our  ancestors  to  have 
left,  one  with  another,  two  children,  and  each  of  these 
children,  on  an  average,  to  have  left  two  more,  (and 
without  such  a  supposition  the  human  species  must 


SLAVERY  ANI)  THE  COMING  CENSUS. 

Washington,  Saturday,  Aug.  26, 1860. 

I  think  it  was  Henry  A.  Wise  who  said,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  “  The  census  has  dwarfed  the 
South  1”  He  had  occasion  to  repeat  the  remark  after 
;turns  of  the  seventh  enumeration  (in  1850) 
made,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  present 
year  he  may  give  redoubled  emphasis  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  refrain.  The  slaveholding  interest  is  rapidly 
losing  its  relative  importance  and  power  in  the  nation, 
and  these  decennial  computations  of  population  and 
wealth  serve  to  mark  the  stages  of  its  decline  and 
fall.  Well  may  the  oligarchy  dread  the  census  as  tbe 
children  of  Israel  dreaded  the  “  numbering  of  the 
people,”  for  each  recurring  event  of  the  kind  serves 
to  curtail  their  influence,  and  augment  the  autago- 
nistic  force  of  freedom. 

The  white  population  of  the  free  States  increased 
between  1840  and  1850,  at  the  rate  of  39.42  per  ceut. 
That  of  the  slave  States  increased  at  the  rate  ot 
34.26  per  cent.  The  slaves  in  the  South  increased 
daring  the  same  period  at  the  rate  of  28.80.  Under 
the  census  of  1850  the  strength  of  the  North  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  147,  that  of  the  South 
was  90.  If  we  suppose  that  population  has  in¬ 
creased  at  the  same  rate  during  the  last  ten  years  as 
during  the  preceding,  the  North  would  add  to  its 
representation  in  Congress,  supposing  the  apportion¬ 
ment  will  remain  unaltered,  56  members,  tor  the 
increase  of  its  white  population  alone.  On  the  ssme 
conditions  the  South  will  gain  29  members  ;  so  tba* 
- — itation  of  the  existing,  free  States  will 


be  203,  and  that  of  the  slave  States  119— show¬ 
ing  a  majority  in -favor  of  the  former  of  84.  The 
increase  of  the  free  colored  population  in  either 
North  or  South  will  not  vary  this  result  Under  the 

SHesent  apportionment  the  Northern  majority  is  57. 

ere.  then,  is  a  Northern  gain  of  27  members."  But  it 
is  morally  certain  that  within  five  years  four  or  fire 
others  will  be  added  to  this  number,  by  the  admission 
of  new  States  :  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  Kansas 
will  be  admitted  with  one  member  before  the  new 
apportionment  takes  effect  At  present  the  relative 
representative  strength  of  the  two  sections  are  to 
each  other  as  9  to  14  7-10.  Under  the  new  appor¬ 
tionment,  which  will  go  into  operation  in  1863.  in¬ 
cluding  Kansas,  the  proportions  will  be  as  to  17. 

At  this  rate,  at  the  end  of  another  decade  the  North 
would  have  twice  as  many  representatives  in  the 
ouse  as  the  South.  But  nothing  is  more  probable 
ian  that  the  gain  will  be  much  greater  than  this,  in 
insequence  of  the  transfer  of  Delaware,  Maryland 
id  -Missouri  to  the  side  of  freedom.  They  may  not 
be  entirely  rid  of  slavery  in  ten  years,  but  the 
interests  of  freedom  will  predominate  :  slaver)-  will 
be  proscribed  and  discountenanced,  and  its  pohncal 
influence  will  have  passed  away  In  a  word,  these 
States  will  be  anti-slavery  in  policy  and  politics  m 
less  than  ten  veare.  Taking  them  from  the  weak 
side  and  adding  them  to  the  strong,  will  give  the 
fetter  a  preponderance  of  about  lour  to  one  :  tor  we 
latter  a  p  p  -u  meantime,  six  or  seven  new 

free  States  will  coine  into  the  Union,  while  the  Terri- 
Af  riaverv  may  remain  stationary.  A  new 
tory  of  'v  be  "carved  out  of  Texas,  but  that 

wuTnot  extend.  slavery  or  increase  the  number  of 

slaves.— N.  Y.  Times . _ 

ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  KIDNAP  BOOTH 
The  following  letter  appears  in  the -Milwaukee 
Free  Democrat:  August  27.  I860. 

This  morning  at  day-break,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  kidnap  me  by  six  offimal  bloodhounds.  emis¬ 
saries  of  Judge  Miller  headed  b)  I -  D.  McCarty,  of 
Fond  (lu  Lac,  all  armed  and  eS™PPcd  as  the  federal 
tyrant  of  Milwaukee  manner  and  result 

of  it  was  in  this  wise-  At  the  first  dawmng  of  light, 
when  all  the  family  were  m  bed,  Mr.  Picket^  of 
Utica,  Winnebago  County  living  seven  miles  from 
this  city,  at  whose  house  I  had  been  visiting  a  few 
days,  hoard  a  noise  in  his  front  yard,  and,  loo^ig  out 
saw  two  double  teams  with  drivers  standing  neSr  hfe 


imu._  _  _ 

y*d.  He  stepped  quietly  to  the  next  -  - 
informed  his  son,  Mr.  James  G.  Pickett,  of  the  out 
door  aspect  of  things,  and  he  at  once  came  to  my 
chamber,  tapped  at  the  door,  opened  it  and  awakened 
me,  saying, 

“  There  is  trouble— They  have  come 
are  two  double  teams  and  eight  men  o 
will  you  do— resist  ?  ”  , 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  with  some  emphasj  .  .  , 

“All  right  "  he  responded,  with  the  cool  decision  of 
a  man  about  proceeding  to  ordinary  business.  He  I 
then  went  down  stairs,  said  to  his  wife,  Call  up  the 
men— they  hail  eleven  workmen  in  the  house— went  j 
to  the  outer  door,  at  which  a  man-hunter  was  still 
knocking,  and  opened  it,  when  the  kidnapper  rushed 
past  him  into  the  house,  saying,  “I  am  after  Mr. 

Booth,  where  is  he  ?  ’  Mr.  Pickett  seized  him  bv  the 
throat  and  thrust  him  out  beyond  the  stoop.  '  The 
hound  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Pickett’s  shirt  sleeve  as  he 
was  going,  slit  it  to  the  shoulder  and  pulled  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ett  out  after  him.  Two  other  hounds  then  seized  him, 
clasping  him  around  his  arms,  and  threw  him.  Mr. 

Pickett,  releasing  his  right  arm,  struck  the  one  who 
first  entered  the  house  a  blow  in  the  face,  starting  the 
claret.  In  a  moment  all  were  on  their  feet  again. 

Mr.  McCarty  asked  if  Mr.  Booth  was  there,  saying  he 
wished  to  arrest  him.  Mr.  Pickett  replied,  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business — that  I  had  been  there — that 
he  had  twelve  men  in  the  house,  and  arms,  and  that 
the  first  man  who  went  over  the  threshold  was  a  dead 
man,  and  that  Mr.  Booth  would  shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  arrest  him.  The  deputy  who  had 
been  hit,  smarting  from  the  sore  of  his  wounds,  cried 
out  to  McCarty,  "  Why  don’t  you  go  in  and  take  Mr. 

Booth  out?  Are  you  afraid  ?  Give  me  the  command, 
and  I’ll  arrest  him.”  McCarty  replied  that  he  didn’t 
want  any  blood  shed,  that  he  wished  to  reason  the 
matter.  McCarty  then  sent  one  team  back  to  Ripon 
tor  help,  and  Mr.  Pickett  sent  out  messengers  on 
horseback,  in  different  directions,  to  Ripon,  to  West . 
Rosendale,  etc.,  McCarty  declaring  that  lie  would  I  occaslon' 
have  a  hundred  men  there  in  an  honr  or  more,  and 
Mr.  Pickett  replying  that  he  would  have  a  hundred 
men  there  first.  Then  two  of  the  deputies  adjourned 
'  a  tavern  near  by  for  refreshments,  aatkj'  '  ’ 


durse  by  thg  fl.ftp.ctfl.ti on  of  a  desire  that  his  read- 

'  ers  should  see  both  sides  of  the  question.  Tins 
excuse  might  be  admitted  were  The  Reporter  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  city,  although  mere  courtesy  would  die- , 
tate  a  previous  reference  of  the  facts  alleged  to  the 
individual  accused  ;  but  to  make  a  professedly  AnU- 
Slavery  Reporter  the  vehicle  of  disseminating  unsup¬ 
ported  slanders  against  a  devoted  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  3,000  miles  away,  is  scarcely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  name  of  the  publication.  We  trust 
that  in  the  September  number  there  will  be  - 
full  retraction  of  the-errors  so  committed. 


“  LET  THEBE  BE  LIGHT." 

To  the  muw  of  The  NatUmM  Antlsiavery  Standard: 

It  is  known  to  many  of  yonr  readers  that,  for  two 
three  years  past,  my  attention  has  been  mainly  devoted 
to  the  study  and  discussion  of  our  political  relations 
slavery,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  devise 
Iplan  of  politiaal  action,  by  means  of  which  our  ens 
countrymen  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  judicious, 
sistent  and  efficient  use  of  the  ballot  in  their  behalf.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  I  have  unexpectedly  bad 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  all  its  auxiliaries,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  these  associations  are  represented  by  their  organs 
and  leading  official  members.  In  this  opposition  Mr. 
Garrison  has  always  taken  the  lead,  although  not  always, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  in  that  spirit  of  toleration  which 
becomes  a  movement  whose  very  “  being,  end  and  aim  ” 
is  freedom.  Ton  can  imagine,  then,  my  surprise  when, 
in  looking  over  the  Report  of  the  “  Tenth  National 
Womans  Rights  Convention,”  my  eye  fell  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  one  of  his 


boring  farmers  began  to  assemble. ^  The  MarsfiSls  J  "•^7wOTld*he0hefiSWnf''X3‘her?^V$hat  shall  be  rise  | 


who  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  house  to  prevent 
my  escape  withdrew  to  the  front.  The  Stewart 
neighborhood  now  poured  in  its  tribute  of  armed  men, 
and  after  some  very  plain  talk  the  Deputies  retreated 
to  their  carriages.  The  tables  were  now  turned. 
Instead  of  being  watchers  they  were  now  the  watched. 
Instead  of  being  besiegers  they  were  now  the  besieged. 
The  Ripon  recruits  now  began  to  come  in,  in  wagon¬ 
loads  around,  resembling  an  old-iashioned  general 
training  in  the  State  of  New  York.  McCarty  s  team 
was  started  up  to  go,  but  his  horse's  bits  were  seized 
by  the  crowd,  and  he  was  velT  promptly  informed 
that  “  meeting  was  not  yel  out,”  that  he  had  better 
wait  for  his  hundred  men  to  come  and  help  him  take 
Mr.  Booth.  He  was  kept  an  hour,  and  compelled  to 
listen  to  such  lectures  on  kidnapping  as  he  will  not 
soon  forget.  He  told  the  farmers  that  he  had  been 
only  discharging  his  duty — that  after  trying  in  vain 
to  arrest  me  belore  he  made  return  to  Judge  Miller 
and  delivered  up  the  papers — that  Judge  Miller 
requested  him  to  take  command  of  the  pieces  of  the 
revenue  cutter  and  such  other  pieces  as  he  could  raise 
and  come  up  and  take  me,  and  he  refused  to  do  so, 
and  left,  supposing  nothing  more  would  be  done 
about  it — that  alter  returning  home  the  papers  we"“ 
again  sent  him,  with  an  order  from  Judge  -Miller 
make  another  trial— that  he  had  done  so,  and  he  was 
satisfied  from  the  exhibition  of  the  temper  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  Mr.  Booth  could  not  be  arrested— that  he 
should  go  to  Milwaukee,  make  his  return  to  the  court, 
and  advise  them  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take  Mr. 
Booth,  and  he  pledged  his  word  and  honor  over  and 
over  again  never  to  make  another  attempt  to  arrest 
me,  and  if  Judge  Miller  or  the  Marshal  insisted  on  his 
doing  it  he  would  resign.  The  crowd  now  proposed 
to  call  me  out  for  a  speech  (I  was  then  standing  on 
the  portico  of  the  house  some  five  or  six  rods  from  the 
carriage).  He  begged  them  to  spare  him  this, saying 
that  he  had  pledged  bis  honor  not  to  attempt  to  arrest 
me  again.  But  a  few  words  would  have  been  suffi- 
cientto  have  produced  an  unpleasant  state  of  tilings 
on  the  part  of  the  kidnappers.  They  were  finally,  r~ 
the  faith  of  McCarty’s  promises,  suffered  to  depart 
peace.  Not  long  after,  another  load  of  hounds  came 
up  from  Ripon,  consisting  of  J ohn  S.  Horner,  T.  J. 
Mapes,  Charles  Wentworth  and  an  Irishman.  Homer 
thrust  himself  into  the  house  and  behaved  with  great 
insolence,  said  he  was  a  Deputy-Marshal  and  had  a 
warrant  to  arrest,  not  me,  but  Da  Grange.  He  con¬ 
ducted  so  that  finally  an  ox  yoke  was  put  on  his  neck, 
as  in  the  picture  I  read.  The  original  has  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “Considering  the  cause  in  which  I  serve,  my 
yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.”  Finally,  a  vote 
was  passed  unanimously  that  they  might  depart  this 
time  without  molestation,  but  if  they  were  ever  caught , 
in  another  attempt  to  aid  in  kidnapping  they  would' 
be  suitably  dealt  with.  Thus  ended  the  last  attempt 
at  kidnapping.  The  farmers  in  great  numbers,  for 
miles  in  all  directions,  left  their  wheat  stacking— 
though  the  wither  is  such  that  their  wheat  is  suffer¬ 
ing — to  defend  principles  dear  to  them  as  life.  At 
noon  I  came  to  Ripon  with  the  victors  and  friends, 
and  dined  at  the  City  Hotel. 

Yours,  anon,  S.  M.  Booth. 


WITHOUT  CONCEALMENT— WITHOUT 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1860. 


Cobkespondents  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  a  care: 
observance  of  the  following  directions,  viz. : 

Letters  enclosing  matter  for  publication,  or  relating 
anv  way  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  should 
addressed,  “  Editok  op  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  No.  5 
Beekmax  street,  New  Yoke.” 

Letters  enclosing  subscriptions,  or  relating  in  any  w_. 
the  business  of  the  office,  should  be  addressed,  “  Publisher 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  No.  5  Bbekman  st, 

New  York.” 


A  GENEROUS  ATONEMENT  TO  DR.  CHEEVER. I 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter,  which  was 
read  at  the  1st  of  August  meeting  in  London,  that 
reparation  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Cheever  for  an  unin¬ 
tentional  injury  done  him  by  a  gentleman  who  visited  I 
this  city  some  months  ago. 

27  New  Broad  Street  (Loxdon),  August  1, 1860. 

To  the  Chairman  at  the  First  of  August  Meeting  at  Spajields 
Chapel. 

Sib  :  In  the  February  number  of  The  Anti-Slavery  I 
Reporter  an  article  appeared,  and  a  letter,  on  the  sub- 1 
ject  of  an  unpleasant  incident  which  had  occurred  in  I 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever’s  Church  at  New  York,  namely,  I 
the  removal  of  the  negro  servant  of  Landrosk  J.  J.  I 
Rochussen  from  the  pew  he  occupied.  By  this  day’s  I 
mail  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mil 
Rochussen,  who  has  been  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  writes  to  me  from  Aylwar,  near  Ottawa  City,  j 
Canada,  July  20th.  From  his  letter  I  make  the  follow-  j 
ing  extract : 

“  While  the  question  of  slavery  or  emancipation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  its  interest  goes  on  increasing, 
thetfe  is  one  man  in  the  United  States  whose  position 
appears  to  me  the  most  sublime,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
energetic  cooperation  of  all  friends  of  the  cause  every¬ 
where.  That  man  is  Dr.  Cheever,  of  New  York.  Within 
a  few  days,  with  next  mail,  I  will  write  you  concerning 
him,  which,  besides  ardently  wishing  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  our  friends  may  be  enabled  better  to  appreciate 
that  most  worthy  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  feel  in  duty- 
bound  to  do,  by  reason  of  my  letter  of  the  1st  of 
January  last,  inserted  in  The  Reporter  of  last  February. 
Please  be  so  kind  equally  to  insert  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Reporter  this  my  actual  letter  and  the  sequel  to 
it,  more  especially  regarding  Dr.  Cheever,  which  I  will 
write  you  by  the  following  mail,  and  towhich  this  forms 
an  introduction.^ 

The  Reporter  is  out,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  accede  to 
my  friend’s  request,  hut  I  think  it  a  happy  circumstance 
that  Dr.  Cheever  is  to  address  your  meeting  this  even¬ 
ing,  because  the  earliest  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded 
me  of  making  known  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
the  justification  which  I  consider  my  friend  s  letter  con¬ 
veys  of  Dr.  Cheever  in  relation  to  that  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dent.  This  letter  is  the  more  important,  as  coming  from 
the  party  who,  at  the  time,  felt  himself  aggrieved,  though 
he  exonerated  Dr.  Cheever  from  cognizance  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  and  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  asking  you 
to  communicate  it  to  the  meeting  because  through 
myself  publicity  was  given  to  the  incident  in  this  corn 
try.  1  am;  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

The  Editor  of  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

This  is  the  first  indication  we  have  seen,  on  the  part  I 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  of  1 
inclination  to  do  Dr.  Cheever  justice;  and  we  cannot  | 
resist  the  entrance  into  our  mind  of  a 

that  he  has  been  quickened  to  the  per - ^ 

of  the  duty  above  discharged  by  the  presence  of  | 
the  misrepresented  party  in  London.  Without ;  inquiry 
and  without  examination,  the  editor  of  The  Reporter  \ 
has  inserted,  eagerly,  the  worst  calumnies  against, 
Dr.  Cheever  which  have  appeared  in  the  New  l  ork 
journals,  whether  religious  or  secular,  justifying  bis 


ill  is  an  object  of  general  interest  to  our  readers,  on 

account  of  the  position  it  occupies  and  the  large  infill, 
ence  it  exerts  upon  the  slavery  question,  it  will  he  onr 
duty  to  keep  our  readers  posted  in  regard  to  its  move¬ 
ments. 

We  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  intelligence  and 
moral  discrimination  of  onr  readers,  informed  as  they 
are  continually  by  tlie  potent  reasonings  of  Garrison, 
Phillips  Pillsbury  and  other  illustrious  champions  of 
a  higher  and  purer  faith,  as  to  suppose  that  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  read  a  Republican  speech,  even  “  without 
note  or  comment”  from  us.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  | 
The  Standard,  in  the  principles  it  diligently  and  ear- 
nestly  maintains,  and  by  the  general  tone  and  quality  of  | 
its  discussions  and  criticisms,  furnishes  a  tolerably 
potent  antidote  to  whatever  heresies  it  may  incidentally 

give  currency.  _ _ _ 

THE  PLACE  WHERE  TEE  SHOE  PINCHED. 

.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Puritan 
enslaved  |  pecorder  (a  pro-slavery  journal,  resembling  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  particulars  The  Neic  York  Observer)  fills  one  of  his 
communications  with  an  account  of  the  welcome  ex-  j 
i  Dr.  Cheever  in  that  city.  After  giving  a 
sketch  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  meeting  in 
Spafields  Chapel,  he  adds  : 

I  may  mention  that  in  the  'afternoon,  before  the 


It  seemed  to  him,  in  a  government  like  this,  that 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  put  the  ballot  into 
the  hand  of  woman,  as  it  was  m  the  hand  oi  man.  If. 
after  she  had  a  lair  share  of  political  power  and  repre- 
of  her  rights  were  clqygq^Qaa,  then  the 


laws,  in  cooperation  with  man,  and  the  work  would  be 
done!  He  trusted  the  Bay  was  not  far  distant  when 
woman  would  fully  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  democratic 
theory  of  government  That  theory  we  must  carry  out 
or  go  backward  to  despotism,  repudiating  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  straggle,  and  spitting  upon  Bunker  Hill  and 
Lexington.  We  must  give  to  all  the  same  rights  udder 
a  free  government ;  and  then  we  should  he  a  consistent 
and  glorious  republic.” 

Now,  I  submit  to  every  candid  Abolitionist,  and 
Mr.  Garrison  himself,  whether,  if  the  ballot  he  a  force 
of  such  potency  that,  once  in  the  hands  of  woman,  she 
would  be  able  to  redress  all  her  wrongs,  and  that 
afterwards,  “  if  any  of  her  rights  were  cloven  down, 
then  the  fault  would  he  her  own,”  it  is  judicious, 
even  pardonable,  to  leave  its  exclusive  use  to  the  ei 
mies  of  emancipation  ?  Is  not  the  ballot  as  potent 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  negro  as  the  wrongs  of  | 
woman  %  If  she,  having  access  to  the  ballot-box,  could 
thereby  defend  her  own  rights,  could  not  the  friends  of  ] 
the  slave,  who  have  this  power  already  in  their  hands, 
use  it  as  effectually  for  the  protection  of  his  ?  I  am 
unable  to  perceive  how  this  power  could  be  either 
augmented  or  diminished  by  a  mere  change  of  hands 
or  why  it  may  not  be  as  effectually  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  one  class  of  our  citizens  as  another.  The  only 
point  which  seems  to  admit  of  any  doubt  is,  whether  it 
be,  in  fact,  a  power  at  all,  eitlier  in  the  hands  of  man 
or  woman. 

From  my  present  knowledge  of  political  parties  1  am 
not  prepared  to  place  that  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  ballot  which  Mr.  Garrison  here 
inculcate.  I  think  his  language  an  over-estimate  of  its 
value,  even  in  the  hands  of  woman.  Were  she  admit¬ 
ted  to  her  full  share  of  political  influence,  still  the  utmost 
vigilance  would  be  requisite  in  instructing  her  in  the 
judicious  use  of  a  power  which,  through  the  ignorance 
of  its  possessor,  has  too  often  been  perverted 
enthralment.  But  notwithstanding  its  liability  to  abuse 
from  ignorance,  from  selfishness  and  from  ambition,  I 
am  still  constrained  to  regard  it,  in  the  present 
society,  as  among  the  most  powerful  agencies  yet 
devised  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights,  and  the 
preservation  of  national  virtue,  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Hence  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  to  advocate  its  use  as  well  for  the  freedom  of  | 
the  slave  as  for  the  protection  of  woman ;  nor  can  I  see 
how  any  intelligent  man  can  reconcile  it  to  his 
science  that  he  withholds  from  his  enslaved  countrymen 


the  legal  protection  on  which  he  mainly  depends  Tor  thcX  Scaucity  of  Food  in  Kansas.--,  Let  tort  from  Kan; 


preservation  of  his  o  wn  liberty  and  rights. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  particulariydesire^B 
have  explained  in  the  light  of  our  present  anti-slavery 
I  principles  and  professions. 

The  first  is,  why  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
I  should  oppose,  or  even  refuse  to  advocate,  the  organi- 
I  z&tion  of  a  genuine  anti-slavery  political  party 
I  second  is  the  practical  utility  of  denouncing  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  a  “  covenant  with  death  and 
I  agreement  with  hell,’’  and  at  the  same  time  issuing 
I  “  Extra  ”  to  scatter  broadcast  over  the  land  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  speech,  the  avowed  and  only  ostensible  object 
of  which  was  to  elevate  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who 
stands  before  the  country  pledged  to  the  execution  of 
I  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

I  These  are  measures,  the  propriety  of  which  I  do  I 
I  fully  comprehend.  To  my  own  mind,  as  at  present 
informed,  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  why  an  Anti-, 
Slavery  Society,  seeking  only  the  good  of  the  slave,! 
should  either  oppose  a  political  party  wholly  devoted 
to  his  interests,  or  aid  one  the  balance  of  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  pledged  against  him.  But  I  wait  for  light 
I  Worcester,  August  26,  1860.  S.  S.  Foster. 

remarks  by  the  editor. 

I  1.  We  are  unable  to  see  that  the  passage  from  Mr. 
[Garrison’s  speech  before  the  Woman’s  Rights  Conven-I 
|  any  respect  inconsistent  with  his  well-known 
belief  that  it  is  wrong  to  vote  under  the  United  States 
Constitution.  He  was  contemplating,  on  that  occasion, 
the  relations  of  the  government  to  slavery  and  the 
duties  resulting  therefrom,  not  whether  it  were  right 
for  anybody  to  vote  under  the  conditions  which  the  Con- 1 
stitution  prescribes,  but  the  right  of  woman,  equally 
with  man,  to  determine  that  question  for  herself — to 
vote  or  not  to  vote  according  to  her  own  views  of  duty. 
That  the  admission  of  woman  to  the  ballot-box  would, 

view  of  her  numerical  equality  with  man,  endow 
her  with  large  powers  of  self-protection  as  against  his 
tyranny,  is  a  truism  too  plain  to  need  either  proof  or 
illustration.  Mr.  Garrison  has  never  denied  the 

potency  ”  of  the  ballot-box  as  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  but  only  asserted  that  it  should  be  used 
under  conditions  that  do  not  violate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice.  If  the  right  of  suffrage  were 
accorded  to  woman,  in  obedience  to  democratic  princi¬ 
ples,  the  question  would  still  remain  to  be  determined, 
whether  she  could  rightfully  avail  herself  of  its 
“  potency  ”  to  redress  her  wrongs,  upon  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  The  question,  whether 
the  ballot  should  be  left  to  “  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
enemies  of  emancipation  ”  depends  not  at  all  upon  any 
coosideration  respecting  its  “  potency,”  but  upon  the 
moral  principles  involved  in  the  use  thereof.  Is  not  this 

2.  We  have  no  objection  that  Mr.  Foster  and  those 
agreeing  with  him  should  organize  a  political  party  in 

jordance  with  their  convictions.  Of  the  purity  of| 
their  motives  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  entertain 
doubt,  and  we  intend  to  watch  the  movement 
ment  with  the  respect  due  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it, 
and  to  judge  it  candidly  by  its  fruits.  Bnt  the  measure 
does  not  commend  itself  to  our  judgment,  and  therefore 
cannot  unite  in  it,  or  consent  that  the  agencies  of  j 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  be  employed 
promotion.  Those  agencies,  in  onr  j  udgment,  are 
all  needed  for  more  important,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  legitimate  work. 

3.  We  did  not  publish  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech  to  “  aid  ” 
the  Republican  party,  as  Mr.  Foster  unwarrantably  in¬ 
sinuates,  but  to  gratify  the  general  desire  of  onr  readers 

see  it  andlearn  therefrom  what  could  be  said  in  sup¬ 
port  of  that  party  by  an  eminent  scholar  and  statesman, 
for  whom,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  opinion  between 
him  and  themselves,  they  entertain  a  very  high  respect. 
We  deem  it  a  part  ot  our  duty  to  keep  our  readers  well 
posted  in  regard  to  the  Republican  party  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  working  therein  ;  to  show  them  what  is  said,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  representative  men  of  either  wing 
of  that  party,  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  forming 
an  intelligent  judgment  of  its  character  and  designs. 
The  Republican  party,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  short¬ 
comings,  and  guilty  complicity  with  slavery,  is  an 
unripe  but  legitimate  fruit  of  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  playing  a  part  in  the  current  history  of 
tile  slavery  question  altogether  too  important  to  be  I 
overlooked  by  any  worker  in  the  cause.  If  the  time 
shall  ever  come  when  Mr.  Foster’s  new  party,  for  good 


uiccuiuE  au  address,  prepared  by  what  is  called  the- 
London  Emancipation  Committee,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Cheever  at  the  house  of  a  zealous  Abolitionist,  Mr. 
Dennis  McDonnell,  in  the  presence  of  some  fifty  ladies 
,  -  -i — j — — - —  entertained 


tea.  The  company  me 

of  our  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  and  leading 
metropolitan  ministers  ;  and  both  Dr.  Cheever  and  Mrs. 

Cheever  were  subdued  to  tears  by  the  kind  things  that 
were  said  of  them,  and  the  promises  of  support  made. 

»•  yjig  address.  I  think,  would  have  been  proposed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  public  meeting,  bad  there  not  been 
indications  of  probable  exception  being  taken  to  the 
commendation  it  contained  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Garrison.  The 
name  of  that  gentleman  is  •  a  word  of  fear  ’  to  the  large 

maiority  of  Christian  ministers  and  people  of  England. , -  ,  .  ,  .  .,  .  _  . 

•  J  -  '  suppose,  of  the  trenchant  articles  put  Compie^  ^yed  by  producing  the  woman  m  Court, 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  3,  I860. 

We  had  a  shnewhat  novel  case  before  one  of  oi 
courts  last  wfek,  the  chief  facts  of  which  were 
follows: 

slave-reader  from  Virginia,  'William  T.  Conquest  j 
by  name,  had  ?ome  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him 
a  slave-womaii  whom  he  held  to  service  and  labor. 
This  woman  dselosed  her  case  to  a  Quaker  lady,  living 
her  masbr’s  residence,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  free.  Shewas  assured  that  she  could  have  her  wish, 
and  that  imuiediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  its 
accomplishnpnt.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  made 
known  at  fie  anti-slavery  office,  and  to  Passmore 
Williamson,  peeretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society.  BykPPoiutment,  an  interview  was  had  between 
Mr.  WillianRon  and  the  woman,  at  which  the  latter 
repeated  hd  desire  to  be  free.  Mr.  Williamson  informed 
her  that  sje  was  free>  and  might  leave  the  service  of  j 
her  masteriat  any  time  that  suited  her.  He  also  told 
her  that  shl  might,  through  a  friend,  take  out  a  habeas 
corpus,  andpompel  her  master  to  show  cause  why  he 
held  her,  all  thus  he  legally  declared  free  by  the  court. 
This  lattefimethod  pleased  her  best,  because  it  would 
put  her  liWty  beyond  a  peradventure,  and  at  the  same 
time  wouldreqnire  no  active  steps  on  her  part.  She 
|  -was  exceedingly  desirous  that  she  might  not  appear  to 
be  the  mofr  in  the  matter,  and  stipulated  that  no  steps 
should  be  token  till  just  before  the  time  fixed  for  her 
return ;  sMhat.  if  the  thing  should  fall  through  and  she 
be  obliged  to  go  into  slavery,  the  blame  would  not  rest 
[with  her, 

fixed  for  ter  return,  as  was  understood,  was 
the  SOthjof  July.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Williamson,  on 
behalf  <8“  Pina  Conquest:"'  and  as  “her  next  friend,” 
sued  for  fed  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  command- 
bring  the  body  of  the  said 
the  Court,  etc.,  etc.  This  command  Mr. 


m  coiiaequcu-. .  - 

forth  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Campbell, 

Banner  and  Christian  TFilness. 

“  1  noticed  that  when  Dr.  Cheever,  in  the  course  of  | 
his  speech,  said  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Garrison,  that  a 
cloud  passed  over  the  faces  of  most  tbe  ministers  on  the 
platform,  and  I  cannot  discover  that  The  British  Stan¬ 
dard  has  allowed  the  sentence  to  remain  in  the  printed 
transcript  of  the  Dr.’s  manuscript,  although  the  report 
is  affirmed  to  be  verbatim,  and,  with  that  noticeable 
exception,  no  doubt  it  is.” 

We  knew,  instinctively,  when  we  first  read  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Standard’s  report  of  the  Spafields  meeting,  that  it 
was  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Garrison,  contained 
the  address  of  the  London  Emancipation  Committee,  | 
that  made  the  clerical  speakers  on  that  occasion  i 
ful  not  to  endorse  that  admirable  production  of  Georoe 
Thompson’s  pen.  It  was  precisely  there  that  the  shoe 
pinched.  The  anti-slavery  ministers  of  England  have 
been  blinded  and  deceived  in  regaref  to  Mr.  Garrison’s 
character  by  the  deliberate  and  persistent  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  their  American  brethren — the  Pomeroys, 
Thompsons,  Bacons,  and  others — who  have  sought 
divert  attention  from  their  own  shortcomings  and  shield 
the  American  Churches  from  deserved  censure,  by 
denouncing  him,  and  those  associated  with  him 
anti-slavery  cause,  as  infidels.  We  are  glad,  for  the 
cause’s  sake,  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the  correspondent 
of  The  Puritan  Recorder,  that  Dr.  Cheever, 
address  on  the  first  of  August,  “  said  a  hood  wi 
Mr.  Garrison,”  though  we  are  sincerely  sorry  that  his 
testimony  should,  from  any  cause,  have  been  distasteful 
to  any  English  Abolitionist  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Cheever  will  do  much  to  remove  the  prejudices  against 
Mr.  Garrison  that  have  been  so  diligently  excited  and 
fostered  among  many  earnest  friends  of  the  slave  in 
Great  Britain  by  unscrupulous  Americans,  and  that, 
before  he  returns  to  the  United  States,  he  may  be  able 
to  “  say  a  good  word  ”  in  his  behalf,  not  only  without 
raising  a  “  cloud  ”  on  the  faces  of  “  the  ministers  on  the 
platform,”  but  even  with  their  heartiest  approbation. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  pfxmdentially  raised  up 
Jnd  prepared  by  his  own  bitteMBkperience  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  insincerity  and  malevolence  of  those  who 
have  long  sought  to  mask  their  hostility  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society  under  the  false  pretence  that 
its  leaders  and  managers  are  infidels.  Their  treatment 
of  him  affords  indisputable  evidence  that  genuine  abo¬ 
litionism  is  what  they  have  all  along  been 
against.  _ 


that  there  is  likely  to  be  much  suffering  there 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by  drout 
Already  many  people  are  living  almost  exclusively  up: 
dry  corn-bread.  It  is  feared  that  the  poverty 
the  people  will  prevent  them  from  procuring 
wheat  for  fall-sowing,  and  that  thus  the  scarcity 
of  the  crop  will  extend  through  the  next  year.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  people  are  agid  to  be  leaving 
the  Territory.  A  correspondent  of  The  Times,  writing 
from  Lawrence,  after  presenting  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  state  of  tilings,  thus  concludes 

“  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  recommend  any  general  de¬ 
mand  for  aid  from  the  States,  and  am  sorry  that  any 
such  appeals  have  already  been  made.  I  oppose  it 
from  principle  as  well  as  from  the  example  given  us  in 
1856.  Our  people  should  now  show  their  ability  to 
endure  hardship  and  not  yield  to  any  ordinary  misfor¬ 
tune.  Their  fortitude  should  be  as  notable  now  as  was 
their  patriotism  fit  times  past ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  humiliating  to  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  than  to  see  Kansas  send  forth  a  swarm  of  beggars. 
It  shall  not  be  so,  unless  the  most  iron  endurance  fails, 
and  the  first  necessities  of  life  drive  us  to  the  alterna¬ 
tive.  As  yet  that  is  not  probable,  and  our  prayer  is 
that  we  shall  be  spared  the  affliction  to  ourselves 
less  than  to  you.  Almost  any  system  of  aid  that 
might  adopt  would  leave  behind  a  stain  ;  judging  fn 
the  lesson  of  1856,  a  withering,  moral  curse  would 
follow  in  its  train.” 

A  correspondent  of  The  Tribune,  writing  from  Leaven¬ 
worth,  talks  in  a  similar  strain : 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  notice  the  fre¬ 
quent  appeals  emanating  from  the  Territory,  asking  for 
breadalulfe,  clothing,  money,  horses,  etc.  That  the  unex¬ 
ampled  drouth  of  the  past  season  has  burnt  up  all  the 
crops  of  some  sections  is  true  ;  that  there  is  some  i  ndi- 
vidual  suffering  among  us  is  equally  true— so  there  is  in 
any  place — but  we  have  yet  to  hear  from  any  person 
who  has  touched  the  starvation  point  or  is  likely  to,  as 
some  have  pretended.  Brices  current  are  regulated  by 
scarcity  and  supply.  In  Leeompton,  50  miles  away 
from  Missouri,  where  prices  rule  higher  than  at  Law¬ 
rence,  flour  is  quoted,  August  16th,  1860,  per  100  lb 
54  25 ;  corn  meal  per  100  tb  50e. ;  potatoes  per  bush. 
75c. ;  beans  §1 ;  eggs  10c.  per  doz. ;  ham  per  fl>  9  to  15e. ; 
hay  per  ton  57. 

Still,  with  all  this,  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory, 
the  farmers  have  driven  their  stock  to  Iowa  to  winter 
them,  and  will  return  with  them  and  resume  their  avo¬ 
cation  in  the  spring.  But  even  these  persons  have  all 
disclaimed  knowledge  of  the  deep  suffering  said  to, 
prevail.  That  relief  will  come  in  some  part  from  the 
Territory  itself  is  unquestionable,  and  we  trust  sufficient  \ 

i  preclude  the  necessity  of  seeking  outside  aid. 

The  Lawrence  Republican,  having  occasion  to  rebuke 


the  British  j  a?fitad0<?Rturn  “  that  he  does  not  detain  the  above- 
namedSina  Conquest,  and  does  not  claim  to  hold  her  to 
servict  or  labor  within  this  Commonwealth,  and  tha 
she  is  at  liberty  to  depart  if  she  desires  to  do  so 
statinj  furthermore,  that  he  had  informed  her  before 
leaviri  Virginia,  that  “  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
she  wjnld  he  free  on  her  arrival  in  that  State.” 

Wnf  S.  Peirce,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  woman,  asked 
the  Cifirt — Judge  Ludlow— to  inform  her  of  her  rights. 
Whcijupon  the  Judge,  after  a  few  words  of  preliminary 
statedent,  announced  to  the  woman  that  by  the  laws  of 
Penny lvania,  having  been  brought  here  by  her  master, 
he  residing  here,  she  was  a  free  woman  ;  hut  that,  if 
she  slould  return  to  Virginia,  she  would,  by  the  laws  of 
that  State  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  again 
a  slate.  He  called  upon  her  then  and  there  to  make 
her  dection. 

After  a  pause,  the  woman  said,  as  the  papers  report, 

“  I  ttink  I  would  rather  go  hack.  I  will  he  better  satis¬ 
fied  ind  contented ;  and  I  feel  that  I  will  be  better  off 

Ai  this  there  was  suppressed  applause  among  the 
Quarter  Session  lawyers,  and  one  gentleman  of  great  | 
nane  in  that  court— Constantine  Benjamin  Franklin 
<5*Nnll,  Esquire— declared  audibly  that  she  was  ‘ 
senable  nigger.”  The  slave-master,  finding  himself 
synjpathetic  company,  grew  impertinent,  and  applied 
opprobrious  epithets  to  Mr.  Williamson ;  and  the  pro- 
slatery  hangers-on  of  the  place  enjoyed  for  a  moment 
an  unexpected  triumph. 

The  explanation  of  the  whole  thing  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Williamson  allowed  the  slave  to  remain  with  the  master 
and  subject  to  his  influence,  after  the  service  of  the 
writ.  Of  course,  having  been  a  slave  for  fifty  years, 
theipoor  thing  could  easily  be  coaxed  and  wheedled  by 
him  into  anything  he  might  choose.  She  had  a  husband 
and  children  at  the  South,  and  with  such  ground  of 
appeal  she  could  easily  he  managed.  The  weakness  of 
the  poor  creature,  and  her  submissiveness 
recognized  owner,  only  make  her  case  the  more  pitiable. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Williamson  to  let  the 
come  under  the  influence  of  her  master  after  the  issue 
of  the  writ.  He  might  have  foreseen  the  result.  We 
had  a  case  in  many  respects  similar,  about  eleven  years 
ago ;  that  of  the  man  Daniel  Pearson,  from  New  Orleans, 
brought  before  Judge  King  on  a  like  writ  of 

">x.  The  man  was  extremely  desirous  to  be  free, 
laked  at  the  very  thought  of  confronting  his 
edn  court,  What  would  become  of  him  if  he' 
l  fail  ?  His  friends  sent  him  out  of  his  master 
-  md  when  the  time  came  for  the  hearing  of  the 
ad  to  give  him  stimulants  to  support  him.  He 
had  for  his  counsel  the  late  Thomas  Earle,  Esq.,  assisted 
by  his  son  George,  who  was  just  then  admitted 
bar,  this  being  his  first  case.  The  counsel  for  the  slave¬ 
holder  was  Charles  O’Neill,  Esq.,  late  State  Senator 
from  this  city,  and  at  present  a  prominent  politician 
the  “  People’s  Party.”  Mr.  O’Neill  did  his  best,  though 
he  made  a  pitiable  figure,  to  get  the  man  back  into 
slavery ;  hut  it  was  no  use.  The  master  had  made 
return,  as  did  this  man  Conquest,  that  he  did  not  claim 
to  hold  his  servant  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but 
this  Judge  King  treated  as  evasive,  and  he  declared  the 
man  to  be  free,  as  against  any  law,  and  Daniel  went  his 
way  rejoicing.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  left 
at  once  for  Canada.  But  .if  the  master  had  had  him 
alone  a  half  an  hour,  who  can  doubt  that  he  wouldhave 
into  Court,  as  did  poor  Sina,  expressing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  go  hack  into  slavery  ? 

Our  newspapers  generally  reported  this  Conquest 
■se  without  invidious  or  improper  comments,  but  the 
Evening  Journal,  a  print  established  by  mendicancy  and 
subsisting  by  mendacity,  seized  upon  it  as  an  occasion 
for  impeaching  the  honesty  of  Abolitionists  in  general, 
and  the  veracity  of  Passmore  Williamson  in  particular. 
It  charged  Mil  Williamson  with  affirming  to  a  falsehood. 
To  this  Mr,  Williamson  replied,  through  his  lawyer, 
that  unless  the  accusations  were  immediately  and 
publicly  withdrawn,  he  should  commence  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  Some  correspondence  ensued,  after  which  Mr. 
Grayson  published  a  statement  from  Mr.  Williamson, 
introduced  by  some  remarks  of  his  own,  which,  taking 
it  all  together,  Mr.  W.  regarded  as  the  retraction  desired. 
And  this,  so  far  as  appears,  has  ended  the  matter.  I 
send  you  herewith  an  extract  from  the  Journal  contain¬ 
ing  the  “  statement,”  etc., referred  to.  Perhaps  it  would 
he  well  to  publish  it.  I  ought  to  add,  that  J udge  Ludlow, 
after  hearing  the  woman's  decision,  expressed  himself  | 
substantially  to  the  same  effect  as  did  the  less  polished 
C.  B.  F.  O'Neill,  Esq.  He  commended  her  choice. 

This  Judge  Ludlow  is  the  J.  R.  Ludlow  who,  it  will 
he  remembered,  volunteered  his  services,  and  would 
not  be  put  off,  in  the  Hannah  Dellum  slave  ease,  that  was 
tried  before  Judge  Kane  some  nine  years  ago.  He  was 
supported  by  another  young  lawyer,  Leonard  Myers, 


mind.  But  such  is  the  fact.  The  Adirondaek^^ 
4-  +n  those  that  like  it.  Itg 


labor  for  the  past  week:  and  the  result 
the  public.  In  the  Fiist  .Uibtiii  t  tl  ^  ^  his  party, 

Florence, notwithstandmgtod^devo^t | jgflflB tnederate  civilization,  % 

better  or  worse— generally  worse,  but  beC>, 
events,  than  none  at  all— such  approach  to  pi at  ah 
cookery  as  they  afford,  and  my  reguiar  m 
instead, of  plunging  into  the  Adirondack  count0"1'”  So 


upon  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  who  is  now  in  Kansas,  says 

••  Mr.  Hyatt  is  a  wealthy  citizen  of  NewYork,  who  [ 
has  been  the  constant  and  generous  friend  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas.  His  efforts  in  their  behalf  in  1856  have 
not  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Hi-  attention  having 
been  arrested  by  several  letters  from  Kansas  in  widely 
circulated  Eastern  periodicals,  giving  accounts  of  actual 
and  probable  sufi'ering  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops  from  drouth,  he  determined  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Territory,  to  see  for  himself.  We  hope  Mr.  Hyatt  will 
find  that  the  dangers  of  suffering  among  our  people 
have  been  exaggerated,  although  it  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact  that,  in  many  sections  of  the  Territory  there  is 
great  destitution.  The  press  of  the  Territory  along  the 
Missouri  border,  we  fear,  is  not  aware  of  the  actual 
state  of  facts  in  many  sections  of  the  interior.  We 
have  studiously  endeavored  to  look  at  matters  in  as 
favorable  a  light  as  possible,  bnt  daily  conversation 
with  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country  satisfies  us 
that  the  loss  of  our  crops  has  been,  if  anything,  under¬ 
estimated.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  large  numbers  of  fami- 
lies  are  daily  leaving  the  Territory,  although  most  of 
them  contemplate  returning  in  the  spring.  It  will  not 
do  to  say.  that  all  of  these  are  shiftless  and  fainthearted. 
The  mass  of  them  would  be  glad  to  stay,  if  they  could  ; 
hut  they  have  raised  nothing — have  no  money — can  find 
no  employment,  and  must  either  leave,  become  objects 
of  charity,  or  starve.  That  is  the  plain,  honest  state  of 
the  ease.  With  such  a  state  of  facts,  while  we  trust  ' 
will  not  be  necessary  to  appeal  for  foreign  aid,  we  <L_ 
not  feel  like  throwing  mud  at  a  generous  gentleman 
who  has  voluntarily  sought  our  borders,  and  whose 
benefactions  to  our  people  in  tbe  past  have  entitled  him 
I  least  to  respectful  treatment  at  our  hands.-’ 

Slaveholders  in  England. — The  Evening  Post  credits  ] 
the  following  paragraph  to  an  English  paper.  It  shows 
the  estimate  which  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people 
entertain  of  slavery  and  slaveholders  : 

“  It  was  nothing  hut  the  failure  of  a  lukewarm  con¬ 
stituency  which  prevented  a  motion  being  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  not  for  the  Queen’s 
honor  that  ministers  should  advise  her  to  admit  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  slave  States  to  her  table.  There  ought  to  , 
be  a  second  table,  as  might  he  for  the  representative  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands.  Such  thoughts  are  dangerous, 
because  whether  men  like  them  or  not,  they  tell  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.” 


has  been  superseded,  and  a  man  ot  *he  na®e  in  tne 
been  nominated  in  his  Vlace-  iis  the  opI’°3.  eiected 
district  is  divided,  Lehman  will  probably  e  y 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Districts,  E.  Joy  Mor  ’  ^ 

O.  Yerree,  the  present  incumbents,  have  been  ^ 
nated.  fix  the  Fourth  District,  Wm.  D-  ?  T)avi„ 
Republican  nominee,  and  in  the  Fifth,  Wm.  Mori  ^ 
Foster,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Goye  ’yjc 
challenged  Curtin,  the  Republican  nominee,  to  a  P  ^ 
discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  10  > 
it  is  announced  that  the  challenge  has  been  ac  _ 

The  Republicans  should  be  careful  how  they  Pn 
capacity  of  their  candidate  to  the  test,  for  Foatei  is  . 

of  ability.  Mr.  Curtin  is  not  held  m  g 
esteem  by  the  best  men  of  his  party,  and  he  j 

e  votes  of  many  who  think  him  unworthy  the 
which  he  aspires.  Such  is  the  way  of  politics.  ^ 
chief  arguments  that  I  have  hear  cl  urged  in  3  i 

favor  are,  that  he  is  a  good-looking  and  good  tariff 
Brave  qualifications,  are  they  not,  at  a  juncture  like  e 
present,  for  a  high  govermental  office ! 

Onr  moral  suasion  campaign  has  been  opened  for  t  e 
fell,  and  anti-slavery  meetings,  which  were  suspended  by 
the  hot  weather,  are  now  being  held  again.  Across  the 
river  on  the  Jersey  side,  Samuel  Aaron,  Edwin  H. 
Coates,  Mahlon  B.  Linton  and  John  P.  Hazleton,  have 
been  doing  yeomen’s  service  in  the  speaking  line  ;  and 
yesterday  a  large  anti-slavery  meeting  was  held  in  the 
woods  near  PennsYille,  Bucks  County,  in  this  State.  The 
speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Reuben  Tomlinson,  H. 
E.  Warriner,  Esq.,  Captain  James  Montgomery  of 
Kansas,  and  J.  M.  McKim.  Captain  Montgomery  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  passing  through  Philadelphia,  and  was 
persuaded  by  a  friend  to  tlrry  over  and  attend  this 
meeting.  His  presence  excited  great  interest ;  for  the 
fame  of  his  daring  services  in  the  Kansas  conflict  had 
gone  before  him.  The  people,  albeit  friends  of  peace 
and  he  1  warrior,  were  giad  to  greet  Mm.  They  regarded 
him  as  an  earnest,  sincere,  and, 'in  his  way,  conscientious  j 
opponent  of  slavery,  and  as  such  they  gave  him  the 
fight  hand  of  fellowship.  They  were  a  little  surprised, 
AS  were  we  all,  that  the  Captain  could  use  bis  tongue 
with  a  skill  scarcely  inferior  to  that  with  wMch  he 
handled  his  sword.  He  is  a  man  of  education  and  a 
good  speaker.  Clear,  concise  and  fluent,  with  a  modest 
Ind  dignified  manner,  and  a  most  pleasingexpression  of 
countenance,  he  chained  attention,  and  made  a  good 
impression.  There  can’t  be  much  said  for  the  logic 
with  wMch  he  advocated,  as  auxiliaries 
the  use  of  the  ballot  and  bullet,  but  the  effectiveness 
with  which  he  exposed  to  contempt  the  poltroonery  of 
quiet  submission  to  oppression  entitled  what  he  said 
to  favorable  regard.  At  any  rate,  tbe  audience— 
Quakers,  women,  Garrisonians,  non-resistants,  and  all 
-listened  to  him  with  a  pleased  attention. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery 
[Society  is  to  be  held  thisyear  at  Kennett  Square.  The 
precise  time  is  not  yet  defflftely  settled,  but  it  will  proba- 
Iblybe  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October.  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  who  was  invited,  has  signified  Ms  intention 
be  with  us,  a  circumstance  that  will  give  great  pleasure 
to  the  numerous  friends  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attend¬ 
ing  this  important  meeting, 

We  annex  the  “  Statement”  of  Mr.  Williamson,  with 
the  introductory  remarks  of  The  Evening  JournxilM 
wMch  our  Correspondent  refers. 

MR.  WILLIAMSON’S  EXPLANATION. 

We  have  received  the  following  explanation  of  the 
!  manner  in  which  Mr.  Williamson  became  involved  in 
the  case  of  Sina  Conquest.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Sina  Conquest  was  unwilling  to 
return  to  Virginia,  and  was  anxious  to  have  him  inter- 
fere  in  her  behalf.  Mr.  Williamson  owed  it  to  himself  | 
to  give  this  vindication  of  Ms  character,  and  as  we  have 
been  instrumental  in  eliciting  it  and  placing  it  before  j 
the  public,  we  think  The  Journal  has  more  than  atoned ) 
for  any  injustice  it  may  have  done  him.  We  publish 
Ms  card  with  great  pleasure,  and  are  free  to  say  that 
Mr.  Williamson  believed  that  the  statements  which  he 
affirmed  were  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAMSON. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  I  was  called  upon,  at  my  dwelling 
house,  by  an  acquaintance,  who  stated  that  a  colored^ 
I  woman,  then  at  the  residence  of  his  mother,  wished 
me  in  relation  to  the  necessary  or  proper  course  to 
her  liberty.  I  immediately  accompanied  him  to  the  place 
designated,  and  there  found  Sina  Conquest.  She,  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother  and  son,  related  the  facts  of  her 
having  belonged  to  Wm.  T.  Conquest,  in  Accomack  County, 
Va.,  and  liis  bringing  her  here,  as  appears  by  his i  return jg| 
1  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  that  he  had  notified  her  of  !■ 
intention  to  send  her  back  the  next  Wedresday _  morning, 
-mill- 11  earlier  torn*  liad  «supreted.  but  ttiat  she  (hd  not 

wish  or  intend  to  go  if  she  could  help  it ;  sne  wished  to  be 
free  and  remain  here.  Sho  had  worked  for  ethers  as  a  slave 
I  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  now  thought  sho  ought 
free.  I  told  her  that  under  the  circumstances  she 
undoubtedly  free,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pack  up  her 
tilings  and  bid  Mr.  Conquest  good-by,  and  if  he  made  a-” 

I  attempt  to  restrain  her  or  force  her  to  go  to  Virginia! 

I  resist  and  call  upon  the  police,  or  that  I  could  issue  a  w 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  Court  would  declare  her  free  a 
protect  her  from  being  sent  back.  The  latter  course  s 
earnestly  requested  to  he  pm-sued,  with  the  natural  and 
usual  fear  and  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  requesting 
I  service  of  the  writ  to  be  delayed  until  as  near  the  time 
posed  for  starting  as  possible,  and  most  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  cautioned  me  not  to  let  it  be  known  thyf 
I  proceedings  were  at  her  instance,  for  fear  it  would  be  | 

I  for  her  in  ease  she  had  to  go  back,  as  Mr.  Conquest  (HSKi 
|  man  who  would  make  her  suffer  for  attempting  to  get  away 
from  him.  After  attempting  to  quiet  her  fears  by  the  assu- 
I  ranee  that  there  was  no  danger,  I  left  her.  What  followed 
is  already  on  record  in  the  report  of  the  Court  proceedings.! 
August  30th,  1860.  P.  Williamson. 

The  above  narrative  of  Passmore  Williamson  is  entirely 
I  correct;  the  interview  referred  to  was  at  Sina’s  repeated 
I  request,  and  at  it  she  earnestly  and  freely  expressed  the 
desire  to  be  free,  and  that  the  means  pursued  in  her  behalf 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  her  » 
maining  here  in  safety.  Mary  E.  Dickinson, 

Samuel  E.  Dickinson. 


the  Leavenworth  Herald  for  a  most  unjustifiable  who  had  also  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed 

_ ^  TKo,,,,„„=  7f*  the  ease.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 


heard  of  before  by  our  anti-slavery  friends,  but  the 
fervency  of  their  zeal  was  such  that  it  was  not  deemed 
j  best  to  refuse  their  offer.  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Myers 
the  trial  was  modest  and  not  unbecoming,  but  Ludlow 
spread  himself  more  conspicuously.  Having,  probably . 
few  other  professional  duties  to  attend  to,  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  an  elaborate  speech,  and  this,  though  neither 
called  for  by  the  proprieties  of  time  or  circumstance, 
he  persisted  in  delivering.  It  was  humanitarian  and 
anti-slavery  to  an  excess  not  usual  in  a  legal  argument, 
the  Judge,  whose  mind  was  evidently  made  up, 
bore  it  with  apparent  patience,  the  Abolitionists  were 
compelled  to  do  the  same.  The  case  was  decided  against 
the  woman,  and  the  two  young  barristers  disappeared 
from  the  anti-slavery  arena  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Ludlow  turned  up  was  on  the  occa- 
of  the  Treason  Trials.  He  was  sub-employed  in 
ease  by  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Ashmead,  and  he 
lahored  with  as  much  zeal  to  convict  Han  way  and  Lewis, 
he  had  before  to  secure  the  discharge  of  Hannah 
Dellum.  From  this  time  forth  Mr.  Ludlow  became 
spicuous  as  a  -Democratic  politician,  and  in  due  course 
he  Was  nominated  by  his  party  and  elected  to  his  present 
dignity.  If  now  he  should  show  a  little  antipathy 
Abolitionists  and  corresponding  sympathy  with  slave¬ 
holders,  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  theory,  a  judge 
ought  to  be,  impartial  and  above  the 
sway  of  personal  feeling ;  hut  in  practice,  pro-slavery 
Democrats  in  this  position  sometimes  find  in  it  a  conve¬ 
nient  opportunity  for  gratifying  a  private  grudge.  Mi'. 

Ludlow  may,  notwithstanding  Ms  record — such  tMngs 
are  possible— he  an  upright  magistrate ;  hut  the  writer 
of  these  presents,  were  he  ever  unfortunately  to  fall 
into  the  Judge’s  power,  should  expect  little  from  Ms 
clemency,  and  not  much  more  from  Ms  sense  of  justice. 

The  political  cauldron  in  these  parts  is  in  a  complete  their  feet  to  the  fire 
bubble,  and  little  is  talked  about  now  but  the  approach-  j  for  a  tester  and  the 


ek  meala' 

wilds  of  Maine,  I  contented  myself  with^n^' 0r  the 
County,  in  tins  State,  for  a  beginning.  erkahiJ.e 

And  it  was  a  very  good  beginning.  In  „ 

was  not  hard  to  get  at.  The  Western  Rail  wa  Place, 

:  to  Pittsfield  in  time  for  dinner,  and  I  liked  th^e^ 
well,  for  one  odd  reason  or  another,  that  »eW*ce 
there  three  days.  The  seenery  is  very  fijje  1  !ifeyerJ 
and  the  drives  charming— at  least,  I  had  sev°Ut  ^cre, 
particularly  charming  ones.  Bnt  the  pleas Vei7 

'  entirely  depend  upon  the  ^ 

which  nature  had  lavished  on  the  landscape  ^uties 
They  were  heightened  by  sympathies,  compan-  ai0a®a. 
and  friendsMps,  old  and  new,  such  as  can  nre^115 
barrenest  prospect  smile.  So  I  did  uneonnnonj  tlle 
Of  course,  I  passed  up  and  down  the  vaUev 
Housatonic,  and  admired  the  picturesque  bea  *** 
Lenox  and  Stockbridge.  The  only  fault  I  hay  ”^8  of 
with  the  Valley  is,  that  it  Mdes  the  Housafe  ^  803 
much.  The  lack  of  the  landscape  is  water,  as  a  °lc  100 
tMng.  Where  that  element  can  be  brought 
views,  nothing  can  well  he  finer  than  they  are.  j* 
by  the  house  long  the  summer  residence  of  th 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  which  he 
one  of  the  estates  of  all  of  us,  and  our  heirs  f*  01886 
And  also  that  with  wMch  all  the  readers  of  Th?***' 
pendent  are  acquainted,  where  Mr.  Henry  Ward 
(since  he  won’t  he  a  Doctor)  lived,  as  well  as  th  ^ 
stone  wall  (so  I  was  assured)  where  the 
watched  long  for  the  memorable  woodchuck  a  i 
not  weary.  But  three  days  is  an  entirely 
time  to  give  to  this  charming  county,  to  seek  out  aH 'W 
hidden  treasures,  and  visit  the  spots  consecrate  ^ 
romance  and  song.  It  is  a  district  to  explore  on  r  ^ 
with  abundant  leisure,  and  an  exactly  answerabh  °°t’ 
panion.  Altogether,  it  was  an  uncommonly  piejf1' 
free  days,  literally  and  metaphorically,  with  siw^1 
rithout  as  well  as  within. 

From  Pittsfield  I  proceeded  by  the  way  of  the  R  a 
}  the  Catskill  Mountain.  Oddly  enough,  I  had 
been  there  before  ;  but  nothing  bnt  an  untimely 
(which  Heaven  forefend !)  shall  hinder  me  fronj  . 
there  again.  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little  provoke/011’' 
myself  to  think  that  I  had  been  all  my  life  within 
reach  of  so  magnificent  a  scene,  and  never  looked  T** 
it.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anytMng  more 
beautiful,  if  it  may  not  he  called  sublime,  than  the  ■  ' 
from  the  precipice  on  wMch  the  Mountain  House  staX 
Looking  over  the  sea  of  forest-tops,  climbing  the  m 
tain-side  directly  below  you,  the  eye  receives  a  pros/T 
winch  it  cannot  at  once  take  in.  The  wide  expanse  of 
cultivated  country,- diversified  with  woods  and  chahl 
of  hills  of  no  mean  moment  in  themselves,  hut  almos* 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  plain  by  distance,  the  nofck 
Hudson  flowing  through  the  middle  distance,  with  the 
Berkshire  Hills  breaking  the  horizon  with  their  lovely 
outline,  make  up  a  superb  prospect.  Add  to  all  this  the 
clouds  sailing  over  the  landscape  beneath  your  feet 
breaking  away  just  where  they  should  to  let  the  sun-’ 
sMne  fall  on  precisely  the  right  spot  of  the  distance,  or 
flash  back  from  the  constantly  shifting  sails  upon  the 
river,  wMch  must  always,  from  the  necessity  of  their 
|  nature,  put  themselves  in  the  exact  point  of  view.  1 
the  luck  to  see  a  thunderstorm  beneath  my 
feet,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  sight  of  the  place  :  but 
I  shall  not  he  satisfied  till  I  have.  The  height  at  which 
the  Mountain  House  stands,  about  three  thousand  feet, 
is  about  as  great  as  is  compatible  with  distinctness  of 
1  vision.  One  does  not  immediately  comprehend  how 
[  high  he  is  above  the  world  below.  I  objected  at  first 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  animal  life  in  the  scene,  and 
called  for  herds  of  cattle  to  cover  the  pastures  A 
[look  through  a  powerful  opera  glass  showed  me  plenty 
of  them ;  hut  so  diminished  by  distance  as  not  to  he 
observable,  if  not  absolutely  invisible,  to  the  naked  eye. 
I  The  sight  is  very  much  like  that  which  seronants  describe 
as  seen  from  balloons — especially,  when  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  far  beneath  you,  is  covered  with  light  fleecy 
I  clouds,  which,  opening  from  time  to  time,  disclose  the 
|  landscape  helow. 

There  is  plenty  besides  to  see  on  the  mountain,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Falls,  which  are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the 
chasm  down  wMch  they  leap  singularly  grand  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  quantity  of  water  is  not  great,  and.  at 
tMs  time  of  year,  only  servds  to  set  off  with  an  airy 
|  grace  the  fearful  precipices  wMch  form  the  walls  of  the 
I  cleft  in  the  mountain  wMch  gives  it  passage.  But  in  the 
spring  it  is  fierce  and  terrible  enough,  men  say.  From 
Catskill  I  loitered  leisurely  down  the  river,  stopping 
one  day  at  Idlewild,  which  I  found  even  improved  in 
[  beauty  since  I  was  there  four  years  since,  and  one  night 
at  Westpoint.  Here  I  intended  staying  two  or  three 
|  days ;  but  the  overweening  prosperity  of  Mr.  Cozzem, 
at  whose  excellent  tavern  I  stopped,  hindered  me.  In 
fact,  I  was  expected  to  put  up  with  the  society  of  one 
of  my  fellow-citizens  at  night,  and  did  have  to  for  the 
|  Mght  I  staid.  Now,  I  am,  as  you  well  know,  philan- 
I  thropic  and  patriotic.  I  love  my  fellow-men  and  I  adore 
my  fellow-countrymen.  There  is  nothing,  in  reason, 
that  I  would  not  do  for  them  or  put  up  with  from  them. 
But  I  cannot  have  one  of  them  in  the  same  room  with 
|  me  at  night.  I  can  be  the  John  Tyler  of  no  possible 
John  M.  Botts.  So  I  struck  my  tent  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  NewYork.  And  here  I 
j  would  notice  one  nocturnal  annoyance  of  the  summer 


our  gostou 


iself— He  care  tlx  for  his 


He  joumeyetli  to  Berkshire — w 

He  proceedeth  to  Catskill  Moun - ,  - ,  . 

he  describeth — He  goeth  to  Idlewild — His  a< 
point— His  patrolism  breaketh  down— He  refu 
—He  blameth  the  katydids— And  standeth  uj 
mendeth  the  Republican  Convention — And  Mr 
didate — But  with  differences— He  anticipated  i 


cs  belongings 


for  Ivaty— He  com- 
Andrew,  their  can- 
■  Good  Time  Coming, 

Boston,  September  3, 1860. 

I  hope  your  readers  have  noticed  that  it  is  a  month 
since  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Indeed  it  would  he  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  their  intelligence  and  good  taste  tb  doubt  it  for 
a  moment.  I  find  that  I  have  not  imparted  to  them  of 
my  stores  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  since  I  told  them 
about  the  Abington  pic-mc,  diversified  with  divers 
savory  commentaries,  excursions,  exegeses  and  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  various  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  all  of 
them  tending  to  their  edification  and  growth  in  grace. 
After  so  severe  a  strain  upon  my  brain,  foEowing  upon 
a  succession  of  such  Herculean  efforts  of  the  inteUect 
as  any  who  are  competent  to  judge  wifi  perceive  that 
my  letters  must  he,  I  felt  myself  entitled  to  a  brief 
relaxation  from  the  severity  of  my  labors.  And  not 
merely  entitled,  hut  bound,  in  duty  to  my  readers  and 
the  world,  to  take  such  relief  as  might  secure  to  both  a 
reasonable  probability  of  a  continuance  of  my  toils  in 
their  behalf.  I  know  you  would  not  have  me  break 
down,  like  poor  Theodore  Parker,  through  excessive 
mental  labor,  in  the  very  bloom  of  my  days.  Besides, 
the  close  confinement  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 

“  Where  houses  tMck  and  sewers  annoy  the  air,” 
engaged  day  and  night  in  hunting  up  topics  for  my  cor¬ 
respondence,  to  wMch  your  readers  may  weE  gness 
that  I  am  condemned,  demands  an  occasional  break  and 
variety  to  make  it  possible.  So  I  made  a  short  excur¬ 
sion,  wMch  yonr  readers  must  forgive,  even  if  it  did 
rob  them  of  one  of  my  letters,  seeing  that  it  may  he  the 
means  of  their  having  many  more.  And  you  wiE  be 
glad  to  learn  that  it  hath  been  of  such  good  effect  that 
they  that  know  me  best  are  comforted  in  the  behef  that 
they  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  losing  me  from  the 
overtasking  of  the  bram. 

I  did  not  go  far,  but  made  a  very  sensible  Ettle  turn, 
within  the  reach  and  means  of  almost  everybody, 
wMch  afforded  a  great  variety  of  charming  seenery- 


indeed,  I  should  Eke  to  know  what  scenery  is  newer 
than  the  creation  Of  the  world  ?  It  is  sometimes  im- 
provedaEttle,  much  oftener  spoEed,  by  men’s  attempts  to 
mend  it :  hut  the  main  materials  of  hills  and  woods,  and 
waters  and  vaheys,  must  ever  remain  substantiaBy  the 
same.  Some  there  be  that  deUght  in  making  the  desert 
their  dwelling  place;  sometimes,  by  way  of  change, 
with  one  fair  spirit  for  their  minister,  but  generaUy 
without.  Such  like  to  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 
frith  the  wfid  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold,  where 
mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been.  I  don’t.  They 
think  it  fine  to  “  camp  out,”  to  sleep  on  the  ground  with 
the  centre,  with  the  blue  vault 
for  night-lamps.  I  prefer 


ing  elections.  The  different  party  Conventions,  to  nomi- 1  sleeping  in  a  bed,  and  in  a  cefied  chamber.  I  don’t 
nate  candidate*  for  Congress,  have  been  in  the  threes  of  j  justify  myself.  I  daresay  it  argues  a  very  low  state  of 


[that  is  the  Katydids.  The  incessant,  harsh,  grating' 
objurgatory  tones  in  wMch  these  censorious  insects 
[repeated  their  accusations  against  poor  Katy,  whoever 
she  may  be  and  whatever  she  may  have  dope,  was  trul.v 
painful  to  listen  to.  Katy  did !  Katy  did !  Wed.  what 
of  it  ?  Suppose  she  did,  what  business  is  it  of  yours 
And  did  I  ever  say  she  didn’t?  Bnt,  for  aE  that,  ldon  t 
beEeve  she  ever  did.  A  visit  to  the  Central  Park  and 
the  High  Bridge  did  up  your  shopkeeping  metropolis- 
to  which  they  both  do  great  honor — a  day  at  Newport, 
and  so  home.  . 

You  must  take  this  rambling  sketch  of  a  ramble  no 
very  new  or  exciting,  if  you  insist  on  a  letter  this  week 
Of  course,  I  was  not  here  to  assist  at  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Worcester  ;  but  it  did  very  weE,  notwi 
standing.  It  is  creditable  to  any  party  that  it  kne* 
enough  to  nominate  such  a  man  as  John  A,  Andrew 
Governor.  There  is  an  attempt  to  damage  his  elecnoo 
by  classing  Mm  with  Garrison  and  our  noble  selv» 
TMs  is  doing  him  honor  overmuch.  He  never  Pretend  , 
or  was,  any  such  thing,  and  we  never  c^u0>  . 
such.  But  he  is  a  brave,  honest,  able  mam  wJ 
a  good  anti-slavery  heart,  and  one  that  wiB  be  Ju’ 
faithful  to  the  slave  as  Ms  own  views  of  the  me*^ 
and  obUgations  of  the  oath  he  takes  to  support  the  ^ 
stitution  wUl  permit  him  to  be.  What  these  are  0 
know.  It  is  a  great  drawback  to  make,  I  admit ,  ^ 
his  nomination  is  leagues  and  centuries  in  advan  : 
any  the  RepubBeans  have  ever  made  yet.  And  1  ^ 
a  nomination  competied  by  the  masses  of  the  party 
powering  the  engineering  and  plotting  of  t*ie 
puEers.  I  beEeve  it  to  he  good  pohey  as  well  a»  .* 
feeling  that  set  him  up,  and  that  he  will  P°^  a  a  jn 
vote  than  Gov.  Banks  or  any  half-way  Covenau^^ 
they  could  have  Mt  on.  I  apprehend  there  is  110 
of  his  election,  especiaEy  as  the  RepubBeans  are  a  ^ 
of  the  necessity  of  working  hard  to  carry  it-  1  a0 
Mr.  Andrew  is  to  take  the  stump  MmseB,  and  t 1  ^ 
pains  are  to  be  spared  to  give  the  BeEeverett  menabo0t 
gruel.  They  are  beBowing  Eke  buBs  of  ®aslia^oly  of 
their  certainty  of  success,  and  as  they  bare  p  ^ 
money  and  no  drachm  of  scrapie  in  the  use  0 
are  not  the  utterly  contemptible  antagonists  P°  jf 
that  they  are  moraBy  and  common-sensicaUy^^  0f 
the  RepubUcans  are  alive,  there  can  be  no  ^ 


their  defeating  them,  though  they  may  re<’UC^.m.,  JB 
r ,  indeed,  hut  aE  the  better  for  that.  And,  |  somewhat.  I  anticipate  a  vety^  ^  -md 

1  thisState  between  now  and  November,  of  wW"  J  ^ 
your  readers  shaE  he  made  partakers,  life  I®11  s  (  Y 
permitting.  -  -  b£>x 

The  Monthly  Anti-Slavery  Meeting  for 
wiil  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next  at  ike 


Room  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  The  tuec^l0ut 
free  to  aE  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  wi  ^  ^ 
distinction  of  sect  or  creed.  We  wish  all  the  r  ^ 
The  Standard  in  the  city  would  habitually  a*tenngfCr 
meeting,  wMch,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
failed  to  he  interesting.  It  affords  a  good 
for  Abolitionists  to  look  eacli  othei  in  tbe  f  ^  tba 
pare  views  and  consider  plans  for  the  From°vej,r  0cc»' 
cause.  The  room  ought  to  be  crowded, 
sion,  compeEing  an  adjournment  to  the 
which  would  ue  doubt  be  cheerfully  opened  E  » 


every  ol 

Lurch 

jces*a,Y' 


f uMiatiMtk 

ohMSTW’S  THIRD  VOLUME. 


'0**%  beretlie 

v'fjli*  **• 


g  foe  third  and  last  of  the  series  of  vol-  p, 
.  ,  jjr.  Olmsted  undertook  to  give  the  tli 
"'personal  ohservation  of  the  influence  of  1 ' 
3  the  morals,  social  habits  and  enterprise  of  ev 
'  State®-  Having  first  given  us  a  narrative  w 
t[ie  seahoard  districts  of  the  older  slave  nc 
|lDn  of  a  rapid  tour  west  of  the  AUeghanies  T 
i«r  spent  in  Texas,  he  now  asks  us  to  fol-  in 


ill,oo;  tile  Bight  way  is  also  t 

work  Terit-V-  83  the7  thought  fit,  ‘K™  don’t  aPPeal  to  the  history  of  emancipation 

don't  reelect  what ?te)l  you  iSw’  °rfl  "^vevev  elae  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  ^w^ough^e  feU  exited  VeS toif ton 

are  threats  which iVove  often  heaid  T  ,SU^°flpdV  W®  rePeat  that  Mr-  Olmsted  s  book  is  exceedingly  career,  ere  half  his  work  was  done.  And  hencefoi 
the  overseers,  •  It  most  he  very  disagreeablfto  have  t  Valuable  f«r  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  workings  »•  name  wiU  shine  amidst  the  great  historic  names 
l C  t:la  “  ™ch  88  da?’  to  of  Savory,  and  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  South.  co“r  en?WeS 

Ithienknho0th‘ln0‘  T  5 3  "'-''.business,  and  Abolitionists  ought  to  read  it  themselves  and  circulate  ^TraiHripar^i^^r^rity1"  k 

8  nigger  more? than  I  would  a  "  amonK  ‘heir  neighbors.  The  facts  it  contains  will  thus,  looking  from  Old  England  towards  New  Engla. 

ever  killed  a  negro  ?  ‘  Not  quite,’  lie  said,  but  overseers  bring  most  readers  to  sounder  conclusions  than  those  to'  tbat  Theodore  Parker  stands  conspii 


a  accomplishment  He  was  great  in  the  I 


l  in  the  West  Indies,  I  !^d  fo  foe°srpirit  of  his  ^hfeT^His  £ 


l  exhausted  by  excessive  toi 
s  work  was  done.  And  he 
e  amidst  the  great  historic  1 
itance  from  our  compeers  er 


mid  ,  ?'  H°wells,  of  Ohio,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  th. 

>rth  beautifrl  poem,  “  The  Pilot’s  Story.”  which  we  eopiei 
3  of  lai5t  week  *om  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


some  negroes  are  determined 
whip  them,  and  will  resist  vou 
course  you  must  kill  them  in 
whom  he  was  about  to  whip 
head  with  a  hoe.  lie  parried 


lined  which  they  have  led  the  author. 


I  clearly  discern  that  Theodore  Parker  stands  conspicu¬ 
ously  eminent  among  the  greatest  of  his  generation  in 


Theodore  Tilton,  by  his  public  appeal  for  hooks  for 
the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  has  obtained  SOO  volumes, 
“d  money  enough  to  buy  200  more.  \V.  H.  AspinwaU  ' 
sent  a  contribution  of  $100  for  the  object. 


Meeting  of  the  Friends  or  Homan  Progress. _ The 

Sixth  Yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends  or  Hcman  Progress 

will  be  held  at  Hemlock  Ham.,  in  Tucker’s  Grove,  one  mile 
west  of  Herr's  Corners,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  tlic  7th,  8th 
and  9th  of  September,  1S60,  to  commence  on  Friday,  at  10 
o’clock,  a.  m. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  given  to  all  persons  to  attend. 

tv  alter  Wood,  ~  Jambs  A.  F.  Varney, 

Levi  Brown.  Alonzo  M.  Hawley, 


nmn-r  "  the  hill-country  people,  mainly  among  the  blow  with  his  whip.  and.  drawing  a  pistol  tried 
101  engaged  in,  or  most  directly  affected  by.  shoot  him.  but  the  pistol  missing  fire,  he  rushed  in  a 
> are  „£  cotton.”  That  we  may  understand  5nocked  him  down  with  the  butt  of  it.  At  anotl 
lCBOU  m  . .  ,,  ,  ,  _  .  tune,  a  negro  whom  he  was  punishing,  insulted  n 


;^°;id  pmro^3 

loot  a  niom 


aenced  his  threatened  him.  He  w 


He  parried  Charles  A.  Dana.  Yol.  i 
ol,  tried  to  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
bed  in  and  The  merits  of  this  work  1 
At  another  with  the  issue  of  each  success 
ds^D  and  eonceded  in  quarters  from 


:ic  an  Cyclokcdia:  A  Popular  Dictionary  of 
lowledge.  Edited  by  Georgs  Ripley  and 
i.  Dana.  Vol.  iX.  Jerusalem — Macferrm. 


the  TWENTY-SEVENTH  Rev-  Moncure  D-  CVmway.  of  Cincinnati,  preached  in  RochCjU.,. 

_ _  ....  .  -Milford.  Mass.,  last  Sunday,  and  will  do  so  again  to-  Medina... 

NATIONAL  ANTI-SLAA  ERY  AWI1  IlKSARA •  morrow.  On  the  two  following  Sundavs.  the  10th  and  lock J, .n 
JANTTAEV  IBfil  23d’  he  wiU  preach  in  Music  HaU,  Boston,  to  thecongre-  Buffalo 

JAJiUAxLi,  lMbl.  gation  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker.  Erie,  Pa. 


was  returning,  the  negro,  thinking  he  would  be  I  hostile  criticism.  The  plan  may 


quarters  from  which,  at  first,  proceeded  When  the  claim  for  Universal  liberty  was  first  mad< 


H.  Ford  Docglass  will  speak  at 

ichestcr . Sunday  evening,  September  9 

idina . Monday  ••  “  10 

lekport . Tuesday  “  “  11 

lffaio  . Wednesday”  “  12 

ie’Pa . . Thursday  “  “  13 

irc«Ionfl . Friday  “  “  14 


afraid  of  spoiling  so  valuable  a  piece 
,  firing,  broke  for  the  woods.  He  fired 
,  six  buckshot  into  his  hips.  He  always 


e,  and  put  of  the  catholic! 


iversally  deemed  the  best,  but  tl 


country,  the  best  part  of  a  life! 


be  no  doubt  lay  wholly  in  futurity.  The  idea  and  the  principles  of  aPPeared 


the  work  Byron,  an  interesting  sketch  of  whose  life  Cleveland,  Ohio . Sunday 


mpartiality  and  thoroughness  with  Human  Rights 


s  last  week,  made  in  her  will 


which  it  has  been  thus  far  executed.  The  editors  a 


several  very  liberal  bequests  to  charitable  objects,  and  siaverv  Society  will  be  held  at 
among  them  one  of  £300(about  SlAOOfro Charles  Follen.  ,iav  afternoon,’ the  13th  inst.. 
of  Boston,  ••  to  assist  him  in  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti- 
svery  Society  will  l,e  held  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Office, on  5th 


formed  opinions  as  I  ra^htn  l  Sf1"6?9’  and  too  easy  and  slack  with  the  negroes.  taste>  and  literary  enterprise  of  the  country.  The  pre-  barbarism  under  their  sway  to  be  made  manifest,  and  Aaron  JL  Powell,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Ghent, 
t  -  A  I’^nev  in  the  South.  I  left  a  farm  in  New  *  la  such  8  I?anv  h.e  bad  hard  work  for  sent  volume  is  as  rich  as  any  that  preceded  it  in  all  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  a  new  specific  “ys  :  "  IL  Ford  Douglass  addressed  one  of 

famine  farms  in  Vir^rna^  The  Fillmore  com-  to  teach  ^  g"  lt  <Ld  not  take  lonS  various  departments  of  human  knowfedge-geegraphv.  association  to  be  claimed  and  exercised  as  the  only  suf-  SplrUed'  Uteres  ted  and  encouraging  meetings 

1  Ind^wLlesome  exSent  We  ^me  now  to  the  scene  of  which  these  general  «=ianve^iographyetc_  Among  the  contribu-  ticiem  instrumentalities  of  progress.  We.  'm  **  *° 

Oi  =1irJ public  mind.  Looking  upon  slavery  as  statements  are  the  prelude,  and  which  illustrates  the  notlce  lhc  naraes  of  Robert  Carter,  Hon. Charies  This  is  the  initiatory  work  that  has  been  done,  and  by  ^  18  one  of  besl  anti  mogt  cffectire 


idently  laboring,  in  good  faith,  to  make  it  as  complete  the  prevailing  apathy  to  be  broken,  the  public  mind  to  of  Boston-  **  to  assist  him  in  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to 
possible  in  every  department ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  be  awakened  and  enkindled,  the  insufficiency  of  a  Church  contend  with  in  his  disinterested  advocacy  of  the  rights 
at  when  they  have  completed  their  task,  it  will  be  and  State  controlled  by  slavery  to  compass  freedom  to  of  colored  race.” 
iversally  regarded  as  creditable  to  the  scholarship,  be  demonstrated,  the  retrogression  of  the  land  towards  - 


t.  and  ■iaron  M.  Powell,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Ghent.  Sept.  4th.  I  "ngss'1''!  f<jr  Fal: 


G.  M.  s.  P.  Jones,  See'y. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fair  Committee  will  be  held  at  the 
same  place,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Soaetv. 
The  large  Saloon  of  the  Assembly  Builtline  has  been 


-n  ll£  cP leumstance .  for  ichich  the  people  of  the 
''*■  no  teii*  to  blame,  and  the  abolition  of  which 


come  now  to  the  scene  of  winch  these  general 
statements  are  the  prelude,  and  which  illustrates  the 
method  by  which  the  ••  well-fed  ”  negroes  on  this  plan¬ 
tation  were  broken  in  "  and  ”  taught  their  place.” 


in  ’^mediately  practicable  than  the  abroga-  taQon  'Tore  “  broken  in  -  and  -  taught  their  place.”  Rev 
: „enitentiaries  and  boarding  schools,  it  whipping  a  negro  girl. 

Z-.  4  distinct  hope  of  aiding  in  this  reaction,  and  The  severest  corporal  punishment  of  a  negro  that  I  l 

disposori.  to  consider  the  subject  of  witnessed  at  the  South  otYnrred  while  I  wlfrisiUng  Wh° 

1  undertook  to  make  a  personal  study  of  this  estate.  I  suppose,  however,  that  pnnishmem  ^“1 

»  ^L-rv  condition  and  habits  of  the  people  nt  the  equally  severe  U  common— in  fact,  it  imjfc  he  necessarv  de  1 

5  '“^believed  that  much  mischief  had  resulted  from  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  disciplinSn  every  lanre  Jem 

!\nl  descriptions  of  occutrences  which  were  plantation.  It  is  much  more  neceWv  than  Z  shfo-  , 


King,  Prof.  Theopliilns  Parsons.  Hon.  William  Kent,  W.  it  abundant  opportunities  of  direct  action  have  been  connected  with  the  anti^lavery  enterprise.  He  dealt  , 
Gilmore  Simms.  C.  C.  Haze  well,  E.  Brown  Seqnard.  M.D..  reulei^d  practicable.  The  work  itself,  in  a  thousand  Ter-T  faithfnlly  with  all  parties,  and  thoroughly  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Sehaff.  and  many  others  ol  equal  eminence  in  stapes-  now  lies  before  us.  whose  privilege  it  has  been  ProfitaWy  aroused  the  people." 
the  world  of  letters.  Among  the  living  characters  of  to  make  ready  for  it  The  despotism  is  driven  into  open  - 

whom  biographies  are  given  are  Charles  King,  Charles  dsf-  To  it.  requires  deTotion.  industry,  and  the  .  ’  ^^lam.  whose  treatment  on  board  the  Europa  i 


Advertisements. 
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|  as  if  the-v  ^ere  erdinary  phenomena  boaid,  because  the  opportunities  of  hiding  awav  an*!]  Jamcs 
'  ^  -IsTcry.  I  had  the  most  unquestioning  faith,  shirking  labor,  and  of  wasting  and  injuring  the  owner'-  We 

ffie  of  slavery  imposed  ranch  unenviable  property  without  danger  to  themselves,  arc  far  greater  compl 

-  the  people  of  the  boutlu  and  occasioned  much  intlic  ease  of  the  slaves  than  in  that  of  the  saiiorcbut.  volnrr 

:  „ee  the  clear  knowledge  of  which  would  above  all.  because  there  is  no  real  moral  obligation  on  ,  . 

•  '  n  (Uoosition  of  forbearance,  and  encourage  a  the  part  of  the  negro  to  do  what  is  demanded  of  him.  °‘  tw 

aCnose  of  assistance  (such  as  sn°n  after  this  The  sailor  performs  his  dutv  in  obedience  to  a  voluntarv  found 

;^j0n  in  the  organization  of  the  Southern  contract :  the  slave  is  in  involuntary  servitude.  The 
Sv)  there  was  at  the  time  a  moral  condition  of  manner  of  the  overseer  who  inflicted  the  punishment  The  M 
i  $*■ “  •  onnection  with  slavery— that  there  was  an  and  his  subsequent  conversation  with  me  about  it.  indi-  P 

•  nceuUar  virtues  in  the  South,  too  little  cated  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  .recurrence  1- 


he  South  occurred  while  I  waivisiting  T.h°m  bi,>8™phies  are  given  arc  Charles  King.  Charles  <1W-  To  meet  it, 
I  suppose,  however,  that  punishment  Kingsley,  Caroline  M.  Kirkland.  Louis  Kossuth.  Alphonse  satred  fire  of  a  t 
•  is  common— in  fact,  it  nu^  be  necessary  de  Lamartine.  Waiter  Savage  Landor.  Francis  Lieber.  cooperation  and 
riTLuch 1m^^Cip.Un^hCTeryUl?e  denny  land,  Sarah  J.  I.ippincott.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  rciuircs  generon 


indor.  Francis  Lieber.  cooperation  and  the  discipUne  of  self-control.  It 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.  I  rctnires  generous  contributions  of  money.  We  trust 


It  requires  energy.  "““I  °°  hor  to  England  from  America.  ; 


Sand  Jamcs  Kn3soU  I-oweII.  Lord  Lyndhurst.and  many  others,  itat  all  these  indispensable  requisite 


suspect  the  editors  will  find  it  quite  impossible  to  re»dr. 

'to  their  work,  as  they  at  first  intended,  in  fifteen  I  We  earnestly  and  cordially  entreat  all  who  lore  . 


in  November.  1859.  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  j  otmew 
with  Sir  Samuel  Cunard.  has  written  to  her  English  i 
friends  that  she  and  her  party,  during  the  whole  passage  I 
to  the  United  States,  on  her  return  Toyage  by  the  I 
Arabia,  were  admitted  to  all  the  righto  and  privileges 
of  first  class  passengers,  without  opposition  on  the  part  j  G. 
of  any  one,  even  though  shareholders  were  on  board,  or  I 


tontract :  the  slave  is  m  involuntary  servitude.  The  W  -  crises  unparaUeled  in  the  historv  of  our  countrv-new  'lne'  '  hc 

:ated  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  l-GO.  ’has  it  ever  happened  that  Freedom  has  been  sought  ^ 


ronslv  than  ever  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  period  of  *"V  f‘Uure  in  that  C°UrteoUi  treatmcnt  which  was  ™  Tb 


.  „f  peculiar  virtues  in  the  South,  too  little  cated  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence 
con.»iilered.  the  setting  forth  of  which  would  with  him.  I  had  accidentally  encountered  him.  and  he 

was  showing  me  his  plantation.  In  goingfrom  one  si d*  ^ 
V  P**' .  ofAnointr  to  comment  upon  the  singular  men-  nf  li  to  the  other,  we  had  twice  crossed  a  deep  gnllv.  at  . 
fl'^JortTobfoscation  exhibited  in  the  comparison  bottom  of  wMch  was  a  thick  covert  of  b^hw^od.  >' 
*  ^  ..  ._  ••  “  hoardinsr  schools  with  a 


Ihgo.  *  ?  has  it  ever  happened  that  Freedom  has  been  sought 

Mr.  Crozier  is  one  of  that  small  band  of  ministers  {rom  unon”  8  dominant  people  for  a  down-trodden  one, 
■ho,  --  faithful  found  among  the  faithless."  dare  to  utter  °n  grand  a  scale  as  this  ?  We  ask  aid  of  Europeans, 
i  the  pulpits  what  they  think  in  their  hearts.  This  while  we  bid  them  observe  that  their  freedom  makes 
ration  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  this  extract :  progress  only  in  exact  proportion  as  our  slavery  is 


some  of  her  fellow-passengers.  A  London  journal  *,^^5 
thereupon  says :  “  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  I 
directors  of  the  Cunard  Company  so  to  instruct  the  cap-  I  tTrad'i 
tains  of  their  vessels  as  to  insure  to  all  persons  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  purchased  accommodations,  while 
under  their  care,  and  to  preserve  the  official  flag  of  her  | 
Majesty's  mail  packets  from  being  dishonored  by  sub-  i  iwsrioi 
scrviency  to  the  unrighteous  prejudice  of  foreigners.”  j  “‘’ll" 


Vm  >»  moved  at  aU  by  sympathy  with  the  Xt^’you  skulking  there  fori  ” 

r  .  *  indignation  toward  the  masters.  He  regarded  Thc  girl  ,lalf  ar„„..  but  gave  no  answer. 
[  -  not  aa  a  crime,  but  only  as  “  an  unfortunate  cir-  “  Have  you  been  here  all  day  v 

f  \v-  >  (')  for  which  the  people  of  the  South  were  “  No,  sir.” 

rii  «--w  mm*  .h™,  „p.,.  ssjj-aaftr 

[  ,  SO  marked  as  this  is  not  likely  to  give  ns  too  Where  have  you  been  : 

f  ~  picture  of  slavery  ;  and  hence  the  following  The  answer  was  unintell 

i  1  frl,m  Mr.  Olmsted  is  full  of  meaning :  A*}tr  sama  f“rt!,c.r  <IU.C 

..  ^tonirom  ,  accidentally  locked  her  n 

’  -,,l!  not  here  conceal  for  a  moment  that  I  was  dis-  mor0jnlr 

,  i„  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  of  the  ..  Ho£  did  ou  m  t 

>  ,ioWn  and  slave  :  that  the  more  thoroughly  and  ..  pU8,led  ft")hmk 


Slavery,  in  every  form,  whether  it  be  the  chattel  slai 
that  classes  man  with  things,  or  thc  soul  slavery 
I  binds  man  to  an  infallible  Church,  or  the  traditi 
slavery  that  binds  him  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers  < 
I  the  withes  of  an  unquestioned  assent,  is  the  enem 
all  progress,  all  civilization,  and  the  very  door 
I  highway  of  barbarism;  It  impedes  and  imperils  d 


“  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  ” 

The  answer  was  unintelligible. 

After  some  further  questioning,  she  said  her  fathei 
orientally  locked  her  in,  when  he  went  out  in  the 

'•  How  did  you  manage  to  get  out !  ” 

“  Pushed  a  plank  off,  sir,  and  crawled  out” 


be  thc  chattel  slavery  mg  body,  political  or  religious :  the  work  that  Church 
ri!*  and  tl«vernmcnt  arc  a,w*J3  tempted  by  the  necessities 

si  of  his  fathers  with  rtf  ,hfir  P°“tion  80  Ruch  to  neglect,  adjourn,  suppress, 
ssent,  is  the  enemy  of  And  the  stronger  thc  desire  of  their  members  to  pro- 
i  die  very  door  and  mote  the  cause,  the  stronger  the  temptation,  being  «o 

=  *Esft5iars*^:  . 


.  Rachel  Barker  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent  n 
**  I  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (called  Hicksite  to 
xut’  distinguish  it  from  thc  Orthodox),  preached  in  thc  Uni-  *»’• 
“rch  tarian  Chapel  (Rev.  Dr.  Beard's)  in  Manchester  (Eng.), 

on  the  9th  of  August,  to  a  numerous  assembly.  Her  J".' 
rP*"'  husband,  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Moore,  sat  by  her  side,  in  front  <vi 
pro"  of  the  pulpit,  snd.  previous  to  the  sermon,  in  order  to 
*  *°  I  rebut  sn  assertion,  made  by  four  Quakers  in  the  Man-  m»’ 
cheater  pspors  thst  morning,  that  they  were  not  rrtf. 


Ah*  LAborrr.  Ttt+  I Vyrni  of 

vitebd  ltd  wctirt  Vr  ««  *1ib  aa  m 

1%  F  KHgN  A»'A'R^ — 
bsodoo,  PurH,  lorin,  Bniio.  ud  «tb»i 


I"  of 

o»r  V>«  frr  m  lb.  OM  W«W  i. 


downward  instead  of  upward  Every  energy  of  nature!  To  afl  these  we  confidently  sppoal  for  sid  in  the  work  Friend,  relul  ^e  ccrtiflcste  wiih  which  they  hsd  been 

of  an  all-embracing,  all-loving  Prondence  works  against  they  c«i  neither  do.  nor  do  without  I,  ..  . _ tl-  i  n  • 

’ather  it  with  the  powers  of  omnipotence.  Chattel  slavery  n-  mrtUtllr  invite  all  who  love  I  ihertr  the  i  '“cnished  by  their  meeting  at  home.  Thc  London  Clnr- 
n  the  I  impoverishes  the  soil,  palsies  the  industries  and  corrupts  ,  »*-«  •  aim  7  ori  I  Han  Inquirer  says  :  ”  The  diacourse.  which  waa  quite 

tile  morals  of  the  people  who  sustain  it.  Driven  from  over,  to  meet  us  at  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  in  the  month  I  oxtcmpo^.,  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 


support.  Thc  Bible  sympathies  and  contributions  with  o 


.  a  »  condition  which  cannot  be  too  much  deplored,  said,  •  Ah,  your  father 
-  aun.ion  aud  aggravation  of  the  causes  of  which  foe  keys."  After  a  litt 
...  i  be  too  firmly  and  persistently  guarded  against.  thcse  (vere  the  keyg  g 
•.one  respect  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Olmsted  is  not  had  the  door  key. 
foJilionist,  for  the  fact  will  commend  his  testimony  Whether  her  story  w 
iVvusnds  who  might  otherwise  receive  itwitli  utter  Xch^rVath^w^' 
xmlolity.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  conclusions  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
v’lich  he  was  brought  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  his  “  That  won’t  do,”  sai 


of  liberty.  For  every  text  you  can  work  of  foe  time- 
ion,  I  wiU  show  you  ten  where  the 
ed  as  with  the  lightnings  of  God."  slavery, 
assent  to  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Crozier  M  irv  M  iT™*  ° 

!  wo  admire  the  general  tone  of  his  t^iwt  1  airing 

frriikly  acknowledge  that  his  allusion  L.  Maria  Child. 


«  true  or  false,  could  liave  been 


o  John  Brown  and  his  remarks  on  Disunion  strike  us 
is  flippant  and  illogical.  His  optimism  on  the  lattci 


in*  sre  perfectly  reliable, 
degree  colored  by  a  too 


we  may  think  of  the  conclusions  made  up  |,i9  mind  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

it  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  his  “  That  won’t  do,”  said  he,  “  get  down  on  your  knees.” 

for  doubt  that  the  facts  them-  Tho  S'fl  knBlt  on  the  ground  ;  he  got  off  his  horse,  and 

ii  i„„  ,  ,, . .  holding  him  with  his  left  hand,  struck  her  thirty  or  forty 

able,  or  at  least  that  they  are  in  blowg  acri)s8  tllc  shoulders  with  his  rough,  flexible 
too  earnest  sympathy  for  thc  *•  rawliide  ”  whip.  They  were  laid  on  as  a  boatswain 


truly  that  “  full  onc-hali  of  the  win 
(j  whole  responsibility  of  slavery  is  w 


•uugh,  flexible  that  from  the  first  has  given  it  coud 
1  8  boatswain  ability  ” ;  but  he  fails  to  proclaim 
e  people  og  a  •  (.  tb  Jjorth  is  organized  in  the 


inc-luili  of  the  whole  wrong  and  of  the 
Lity  of  slavery  is  with  the  North,  in  the 
ial,  political  and  religious  patronage 


•^txrJ2^ssL2riK£ 

5  ‘  .  ,  ...  .  ment  on  thc  part  of  the  overseer.  At  every  stroke  the  declares  to  be  founded  in  a  “  decree  of  nature 

with  an  impassibility  like  that  which  skilful  sur-  girl  winced;  Jnd  oxci„imcdi Ycs,  sir  1  ”  or  ”  Ah,  sir  !  "  _ 

iften  exhibit  in  operations  that  make  every  nerve  or  “  Please,  sir  1  ”  not  groaning  or  screaming.  At  length  Tllg  Blessings  of  Abolition  :  A  Discourse,  delin 
lunian  body  an  instrument  of  torture.  His  man-  he  stopped  and  said.”  Now  tell  me  thc  truth.”  Thc  girl  First  Congregational  Umturiun  Church  in  Pli 


Henrietta  S.iroent. 
Anxf.  Warren  Westo: 
Mart  Ghat  Ciiaitlin. 
Hkuts  Eliza  Garkiso: 
Sarah  Shaw  Rlsseu., 
Frances  Mart  Rorbin 
Carounk  Weston, 
Mart  Wiujrr, 

Saraii  Blake  Shaw, 
Si’kan  C.  Cabot, 

Sarah  P.  Atkinson, 
Eliza  Andrew, 


!— thc  peaceful  extinction  of  American 

Chapman,  Ltdia  D.  Parker. 

Eijza  F.  Eddv.’ 

,  Saiuh  P.  Rkmond, 

>,  Abbt  Fraxcis, 

lOENT.  Sarah  Rissf.u.  Mat. 
Weston,  Abut  Kkm.ev  Foster, 
iapman.  Saiuh  II.  Softhwiok, 
rARlllSON,  EtKUNA  A.  S.  SlIITH. 

L-SSKU,,  Ann  Rkbecxia  Bramiiau, 

Robbins.  Acocsta  G.  King, 
ton,  Elizabeth  Von  Auntm, 

Anna  Shaw  Greknr, 

>iiaw.  Eliza  Armour. 


MUX*  «f  pnVVt  Uttrt. 

TERMS. 

,  -  -  ^  .  lv.a.T  TKIBCXF.  («1  pr  m») 

evidently  the  fervid  utterance  of  a  soul  speaking  of  semi  weekly  (1o4  ••  j  . 

Divine  things  from  the  depth  of  its  own  experience,  and  ^  j^*  |wo  L.  f!w  I 

was  characterized  bran  earnestness  and  spirituality  .  jin  to  si  »lti  -  i  /-  "**  ' 'mi 

which  it  was  delightful  to  witness.  It  was  freely  ami  »  e!ub  fonj’  w*  1 

I  forcibly  delivered  :  thc  language  was  plain  and  simple.  »*>n»  >  Tlnw  corn*  f«w  M  ec*i 
rising  in  many  parts  to  beautiful  and  impressive  ,Mh  r” 

olcKjacnce."  I)r.  Beard  announced  that  Mrs.  Moore  would  ^ IrJmS  cUb^?'  « 
conduct  a  religious  meeting  on  the  next  Sunday  evening  tRIRCSK  will  s*  ~nt  ,r.n.  m  )Mr. 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel.  Swinton.  Pnjmtnt  is 

-  .Vnr  Tori,  S.pL  1,1™ 

Aaron  M.  Powkli.  will  attend  a  series  of  Anti-Slavsrj'  - 

meetings,  as  Agent  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Soci-  A  NTI-TOBACCO  TRACTS.  Tl 
ety.  in  ULSTER  and  SULLIVAN  Counties  (N.  Y.).  from  tai 

thc  10th  to  thc  25tli  of  September.  Our  readers  in  i.  l>  Uo  tmwi  is  of  Tobacco  a 
those  Counties,  desirous  Of  meetings  in  their  respective  x  Amo^BTaoS  Oaai  of  Tobacco  i«  ch« 

localities,  will  address  him  at  Mien ville  (Ulster  Co.),  a.  Th*  t'hrlaiiao  asu»*  to  tobawn  : 

N.  Y.,  care  of  M.  D*POX AI,  Esq.,  until  Sept  20th.  *'  “mJrtiaSref  VilaoraS^.0* 


Mattie  Griffith, 
Anne  Laxgdo.y  Alger, 
r  E.  Stearns. 


iften  exhibit  in  operations  that  make  every  i 
luman  body  an  instrument  of  torture.  His 


-  a*~  ■°'“k  “» 


loaning  or  screaming.  At  length  Tug  Blessings  of  Abolition:  A  Discourse,  delivered  in  the 
»ow  tell  me  the  truth.  ’  1  he  girl  First  Congregational  Umiuriaii  Church  in  Philadelphia, 

•y.  “)ou  have  not  got  enough  Sunday.  July  1, 1800.  By  W.  H.  Furness.  Philadelphia: 

your  clothes— lie  down.”  C.  Slicnimn  &  Son. 


in  the  H a tti  asb  the  John  Brown  Funil— The  following  let- 
ilphia,  ter  from  L’ Avenir,  a  Cape  Ilaytien  newspaper,  of  Aug. 
Iphia:  5tii,  is  embraced  in  the  latest  advices  from  Hayti : 


Yoaag  Men  on  Tobacco- u»lng;  bj  Dr.  Colaa. 
*f*uc*  of  th*  «*  Warsl,*'  nod  Firaa  bf  Pipm  na«l 


coun  .  i  :  c  stop,  master !  please,  sir 

who  permits  lus  eye  to  glance  at  a  single  page  will  ,  0j,t  Lord !  oh,  u 

in  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  read  the  whole,  do  stop  !  oh,  God,  raoste 
.indeed,  we  wish  the  whole  might  be  read  in  every  A  young  gentleman  o 
dwld  in  thc  free  States-and,  for  that  matter,  in  ^wftVan  exp^or 
lUve  States  as  weU— for  it  could  not  fail  to  make  j,  wa8  tlK.  ,j,.st  t;nR.  [ 


,  that's  enough,  fr‘butc  of  gratitude  lrom  the  friends  or  freedom  than 
b,God,  master.  Dr.  Furness,  and  certainly  no  one  shares  more  largely 
68 '  ’  in  their  esteem  and  admiration.  When  we  contrast  his 

f  horee  looked  ^lelity,  in  giving  “  tine  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
ice  at  the  delay,  precept  ”  upon  this  great  subject,  witli  the  faithlessness 


who  have  paid  the  several  amounts.  The  sum  sub-  poetry  with  which  Ii 
scribed  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars,  llck|  j„  i0vjnff  rrmeni 
fifty  centimes,  in  Hayti  currency,  and  ten  piasters  more.  .  ,  ,otv 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours.  Rhxie.  _  u .' 

The  Kew  York  Times,  hastily  assuming  that  this 


nd  onti-slavcr}’  efforts  of  thc  day  she 


i  Philadelphia,  who,  I  return  embraces  aU  the 


rongs  of  the  slave.  The  author  evi-  passion, 
Litionists  as  prejudiced  and  extra va- 


^ithTa  hun^redffipart  a‘th°Dgh  h®  hM  UttVred  Rtr0ng.  anti-9la'er>;  ^"timents  Brawn  Fund  by  the  people  of  Hayti.  characterize,  it  as  Iingcr  llk‘;  ^Uight  dcw”Xn  th" 


Tgla^iecriagafnatfoe  in  Print-  U  dm,,b  boforo  8  wcaUhy  and  fashionable 
pim.  business-like  face  gregation.  many  of  whom  are  in  deep  complicity 


regards  Abolitionists  as  prejudiced  and  extrava-  passionless,  but  rather  grim,  business-like  face  gregation.  many  of  whom  are  in  deep  complicity  with  -  the  tropical  effervescence  of  profound  so: 

their  views  :  but  they  lptve  never  asserted  any  ot-  foe  overseer,  and  again  at  the  young  gentleman,  who  slavery,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  which,  at  first,  they  affected  to  regard  the 
*  respecting  slavery,  or  drawn  any  picture  of  its  had  turned  away  :  if  not  indifferent,  he  had  evidently  tW(J  u  mo»t  worthy  to  be  called  a  minister  of  Christ  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry.  If  the  editor  lin 
Uut  is  not  more  than  justified  by  Mr.  Olmsted's  ^.IL  wt Mn.  Albert  ltarne*  may  or  may  not  have  a  better  creed  eager  to  find  an  occasion  for  ridiculing  the 

oony.  If  the  advocates  and  apologists  of  slavery  wc  p|unged  violently  into  the  bushes  and  than  W.  H.  Furness ;  the  latter  certainly  gives  by  far  Hayti,  he  might  have  discovered  that  Adj.  R 


hionable  con-  a  “  niggardly  tribute,”  contrasting  it  reproachfully  with  - 

nplicity  with  ”tlie  tropical  effervescence  of  profound  sorrow”  with  We  record  also,  with  regret,  IhedcccaAc  of  Moses  Fkvnocz. 
which  of  the  which,  at  first,  they  affected  to  regard  the  fate  of  the  a  well-known  und  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Kennel t.  aged 
ter  of  Christ  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry.  If  the  editor  had  been  less  74  years.  Hc  died  on  the  26th  ult..  leaving  a  side  family 
better  creed  eager  to  find  an  occasion  for  ridiculing  the  negroes  of  circle  to  mourn  his  departure.  He  was  a  generous  man.  to 


pologista  of  slavery  Ll  we  plunged  violently  into  the  bushes  and  than  W.  H.  Furness  :  the  latter  certainly  gives  by  far  Hayti.  lie  might  have  discovered  that  Adj.  RichA's  letter  wl,o"i  no  suffering  brother  ever  appealed  in  vain  and  his 

lined  in  this  single  scrambled  fiercely  up  the  steep  acclivity.  The  scream-  the  best  evidence  that  his  faith  in  Christianity  is  living  purported  to  be  only  an  account  of  the  subscription!  in  v'"*r*  , lorm’  *  .  °  w „nc*..  ■  T...  J ' 

this  evidence  alone,  tag  yells  and  the  whipstrekes  UadtoW  when  1  reached  and  riuL  „•  Mr.  Baraea  luul  preached  against  Javery  »  ,i^e  dtou-ict.  remote  from  the  Capital.  The  astute  1  v  ^  “  '  "  "  . . -  . . .  ' 


•LI  but  concede  the  facts  contained  in  this  single  scrambled  fiercely  up  th 
av.  we  would  not  hesitate,  on  this  evidence  alone,  tag  yells  and  the  whip  str 
before  any  honest,  impartial  jury, and  undertake  ‘ ^  Wp“^R.a^  irlri 
rove,  by  incontrovertible  logic,  that  the  ‘-institu-  up  foe  ravine 

~  w  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually,  and  jdy  young  cumpanion  in 
it  would  be  impossible  to  abolish  it  a  moment  too  afterward  tlie  overseer, 
-that,  in  fact,  the  best  interests  of  the  masters  as  and  ““d:  “  l! 


a^tyi^g^rsaas  i  <- «.  ■- -  «-a-s  - d—  » n. **< 

diagonally  up  the  ravine  ran  out  upon  the  cotton  field,  lias  done,  the  city  of  "  Brotherly  Love  would  not,  pro-  pair  of  leather  spectacles ! 
My  young  companion  met  me  there,  and  immediately  bably,  be  now  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  slave-  —— 

iKd?' “eat  me  ota  “  a^y  k'wort !  hunter'  Ye  “ha"  know  thcln  b>’ their  fruit8'"  »*■  ChEEv-eb’s  Vlsit 


igle  district,  remote*  from  foe  Capital.  The  astute- 
of  The  Times  should  be  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a 


irootclt  our  (Mailm  Mhosh, 
b  •!..  blMiot  Of  God  tbov  — uia 
,  few  JolUr.  »oJ  •  liltW  Ubor  U 


the  slaves  would  he  promoted  by  an  edict  which  .,  fod  you  8Uceced  in  getting  another  story  from  her  7  ”  I  Ax  Address,  delivered  before  the  American  Peace  Society .  tist,  says  : 

in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  give  freedom  to  No :  she  stuck  to  iL”  I  **‘-T  29,1860.  By  Samvel  J.  Mat,  Syracuse,  .  tjic  visit  of  Dr. 


bondman. 

8  m  common  with  those  whose  prejudices  against 
-bonis ts  have  never  allowed  them  to  make  a  can- 


•  '  Lamination  of  their  principles  and  measures,  to  coming.  She  saw  us  crossing  there  a  little  while  ago, 
*”  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  exceptional  and  thought  we  had  guns  to  the  quarters,  but  are  turned 


I  -”r'  *f  cruelty  as  if  they  were  ordinary  phenomena 
I -'-dag  slavery;  and,  upon  this  false  assumption,  thc 
I  ta  of  persons  referred  to  proceed  gravely  to  show 
I  -*t  til  slaveholders  are  not  monsters — that  some  even 
"'  tb*>T  victims  with  great  kindness,  giving  them 
I  ”~.T  to  eat  and  to  wear,  and  even  surrounding  them 


i,  no.  sir  ;  she  «lip]>cd  out  of  the  gang  when  they  Mr.  May  is  a  peace  man  on  principle,  with  a  clear  l)Ut  wynrn;.i, 

_  going  to  work,  aud  she’s  been  dodging  about  apprehension  of  what  is  really  meant  by  the  word,  and  jK-ndcta  re* pectin 

all  day,  going  from  oue  place  to  another  as  she  saw  me  a  iiearty  acceptance  of  aU  that  it  logically  implies,  co-rvligioua  brethr. 
'  g.  She  sa  w  us  crossing  there  a  little  while  ago,  ^  all  war  contrary  to  Christi-  Possessed  by  oiu-  1 

ought  we  had  gona  to  the  quarters,  but  we  turned  1,1  '  .  .  .  1  owing  to  the  fact  I 

iO  quick,  we  came  into  the  gully  before  abe  knew  anity,  but  the  spirit  from  which  oil  wars  proceed.  If  jn  fo^ Congregatiot 
l  she  could  do  nothing  but  lie  down  in  the  bushes.”  he  refuses  to  incite  the  slaves  to  bloody  rebeltion.it  case.  That  was  m 
suppose  they  often  slip  off  so.”  ;fi  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  take  the  life-  cheater,  but  unhsp] 


-  I  Receipts  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 

Du.  Cheever's  Visit  to  England.  —  Rev.  Edward!  Ola  very  Society  during  the  ninths  of  July  and  August. 
Mathew*,  writing  from  England  to  The  American  Bap-  v  R.  Wctherell.  *50  OO  ,  Mary  Xcwbok1  |3  uO 

tist,  says  •  I  Hi-nrr  l^iiig  .  25  on  Aaron  Kirtt  ,  2  O0 

■  The  visit  of  Dr.  Cheerer  to  Euglsnd  will.  1  believe,  j  A'  ^gnew^airi  Siner  7  no  Thomas  keadenHiM  2  00 


3  ’  "  The  visit  of  Dr.  Cheerer  to  England  will.  I  believe,  \  Agncw  and  iSutcr 

a  clear  not  ““ly  call  forth  sympathy  and  aid  for  his  Church,  C."  U.  Bhephanl . 

but  tend  to  furnish  correct  information  to  English  Inde-  K.  Havhurst . 

ord,  and  pendents  respecting  the  relation  of  their  American  Jonathan  Fk’keriug 
implies,  co-religious  brethren  to  slavery.  At  present,  this  is  not  “  L." 

Christi-  pesstssed  by  one  Independent  minister  in  a  hundred,  ^artidc  toniih 


back  so  quick,  we  came  into  the  gully  before  abe  knew 
it,  aud  she  could  do  nothing  but  tie  down  in  the  bushes." 

“  I  suppose  they  often  slip  off  so.” 

«  No.  sir  ;  I  never  had  one  to  do  so  before— not  like 
this ;  they  often  run  away  to  the  woods,  and  are  gone 
some  time  :  but  I  never  had  a  dodge-off  like  this  before." 

••  Was  it  necessary  to  punish  her  so  severely  7  ” 


,,1  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  one  speech  has  been  made  !  S' ^ 

in  the  Congregational  Union  which  gave  the  truth  of  the  i  U!b.  Ed»  ard- ' 


to  bloody  rebellion,  it  ease.  That  was  made  by  Har.  Mr.  Hemming*,  in  Maiv  )  Aifre<1  I-ovc 
ntiouslv  take  the  life  cheater,  but  unhappily  was  never  published.  When  the  Sarah  Clendenin 
.  -  Rev.  James  Vtaeeut  visited  England  as  the  agent  of  the  John  Harktasou 

lus  own  dearest  rights.  Hefopfn  Trac{  ^  Uook  Society,  he  was  Abl.y  Goodwin 


of.  fellow-creatora  to  protect  hU  own  dearest  right,  SrS'C  JSSr 
ThU  address  u  so  clear  in  the  definition  of  principles,  so  Kreatly  fo^uraged  by  Rev.  George  Smith  ami  Dr.  J- 
weighty  in  argument,  and  so  earnest  in  tone,  that  we  Campbell.  When  Dr.  Fomroy  was  here,  he  was  highly  d- 


"  'ieh  people,  however,  only  show  their  ignorance  of  ^ 
^*ritmgs  of  Abolitionists,  or  a  discreditable  lack  of  u 
'  ’  m  stating  their  views.  Let  any  man  examine 
-'fa tore  of  foe  anti-slavery  movement — its  news-  ' 


Was  it  necessary  to  punish  her  so  severely  7  ”  weighty  in  argument,  and  so  earnest  in  tone,  that  we  Campbell.  When  Dr.  Fomroy  was  here,  be  was  highly  |  i-  “t**’*" 

- - , - o -  -  Oh,  yes,  *ir  "  (laughing  again)  “HI  hadn't  pun-  wUh  it  migUt  universally  read.  ExtracU  will  be  honored  st  foe  Congregational  Union  with  the  consent  |  ■^inu!: 

"amries  which  thousands  of  freemen  never  enjoy;  Uhed  her  so  hard  she  would  have  done  the  same  thing  .  .  ,  ,  '  of  the  above  ministers.  Now  there  is  a  most  happy  E'  Thomi-jn 

,;!  thought  that  Abolitionists  were  either  igno-  again  to-morrow,  and  half  the  people  on  the  plantation  lound  08  ,{jUrw  ^ _  change.  Dr.  Cheever  who  represents  the  same  antago-  Wm  Maylta 

. .  -  mat  .-vouiiuomoLs  '  e  ^ould  have  followed  her  example.  Oh,  you’ve  no  idea  -  nism  to  slavery  that  Mr.  5  mccnt  did,  is  greatly  encou-  B.  Lloyd 

-■  uusiact,  or  under  some  necessity  tor  concealing  j|OW  t)iese  niggers  are  ;  you  Northern  people  don't  i  r«,iv»  m«  the  Life  of  Theodobe  Pabkeb  :  A  Discourse  raged  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  Rer.  George  Smith.  1 1  Jonas  By 
people,  however,  only  show  their  ignorance  of  know  anything  about  ic  They'd  never  do  any  work  at  liy  William  Henry  Chassixo,  delivered  in  Hoj*  Street  hope  foU  will  be  foe  beginning  of  a  union  between  Bri-  |  J_os-  Le*i~ 

'*  'fifings  of  AboUtionists,  or  a  discreditable  lack  of  all  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  whipped."  Chai*d.  Liverpool  (England),  on  Sunday  Evening,  June  tUh  todefo-ndenre  and  their  .American  anti-slavery  breth-  Emma  N«»- 

**>jr  m  ..  •  •  -  ,  . .  „  we  soon  afterwards  met  an  old  man,  who,  on  being  lt>.  lew.  ran.  As  a  means  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result.  I  "" 

<  •  l'ng  tbeir  Tiews.  Let  any  a  closely  questioned,  said  that  be  had  seen  foe  girl  leave  This  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  Mr.  Parker  by  one  who  |  ;n  the  papers  that  a  committee  should  , 

'  riture  of  tlie  anti^ilaverv  movement — its  news-  .  -  ‘  . . .  i,  _ _ i  , _ _ n  __.i  : .  . .  .  . 


5  00  Seth  Ely . 

7  00  1  Thomas  Kcndetdine 

3  00  B.  B.  Herr  . 

4  oo  J.  H.  Cavcnder.. . 

2  50  Daniel  Xeall . 

12  50  J.H.Newhall . 

5  00  Wm.  IMslam . 

3  00  |  Peter  Frick  . 

10  On  Charles  Hamblcton. 


10  o0  James  Fulton .  5  « 

1  00  Micoh  Whitson .  5# 

100  W.  L.  Kokestraw  !» 

1  00  T.  Whitson .  1  01 

1  OO  J.  Bus  bong .  1  « 

100  S.  Lurrille .  5< 

5  00  |  Mark  Brook  .  5  0i 

3  00  i  Jonathan  Paxson . •  2  01 

1  On  Mrs.  Morrison -  . . .  5  81 

1  00  i  Mrs.  Magill  .  5  « 

5  00  Sarah  Ptgh,  Treasurer. 


rit  U  E  ANALYST. 

1  a  REMELY  FAMILY  PA  ITCH, 

DEVOTED  TO  TEMPKEAKCE,  PKOGEEMS  AN 
IMPROVEMENT. 


CfEW  YORK  STATE  CAMPAIGN  PAMPHLET 


■J^EW  YORK  STAT 

PROPEKIY  LK.ALI  Ft  CATION 


">ROGU^SIVE  FRIENDS. — Send  to  Oliver  Johnson, 

i  i  DeeAmsa  slrwt.  N«w  York.  1 4*  3  cut  >100.0,  mad  tvrtsto  fcy 
olt  port  fan.  tw  Pr«  «r!  tt.  of  tio  Ei*kt8  Y~lj  Motto*  of 


-r  dinner.  It  appeared  knew  him  well,  ai 


**•  ’-tacts  and  books — from  1831  to  the  present  day,  tjiat  gjje  foyi  been  at  work  during  the  forenoon,  but  at 
**  will  find  set  forth  therein,  with  all  needful  dis-  dinner  time  tlie  gang  was  moved,  and  as  it  passed 

*.•  stem.  Abolitaonists  have  judged  slavery,  not  cjiargc.  o1  this  pUinuiu«»u  i hv  negroea  ran  awav  a  great  \h 


felt  for  him  a  brother's  admiration  a 


lore.  I  facto  of  the*  relations  which  Amerit 


^prcial  Notices. 


CJPEAR’S  FBUIT-PRBSERVING  COMPOUND. 


cases  of  cruelty,  but  by  the  principles  on  deal— they  disliked  him  so  much.  They  used  to  say  it  deems 


wav  a  great  jiesitates  not  to  speak  with  equal  frankness  of  what  he  J  G.  Fee, 


11  rests  and  the  statutes  which  define  and  regu-  was  hell  to  be  on  ” 

future  generations,  “ emancipated  and  dis-  He  had  not  had 


and  liked  him  better -than  any  I  copy  a  single  passage,  regretting  that  we  have  not  j  known  in  theCoogregational  body.' 


j.  '  tastead  of  seeing  occasion  to  charge  them  with 
jjj^tation  and  extravagance,  will  wonder  how,  with 
-■  ■  ijSyStem  10  describe,  tiiey  could  have  been  so  can- 
7^°  temperate. 

already  published  some  very  interesting 


of  the  rest  He  had  not  had  any  run  away  now  in  some  _  jl  

fone.  When  they  ran  away,  they  would  generally  .-There  was  no  man.  probably.,  in  the  United  Statts.  _  The  Remains  op  John  Brown.— Henry  C.  Wright  Utelv  “a  Tnimpet^ril  Vocverr  one  wbo  kno> 

^Srp^^^^tattitoriS  visited  foe  grave  and  the  surviving  family  of  Joms  ^^g.^^m^ii.to^fireii 
the  force  work  Sundays,  or  deprive  them  of  some  of  cham.  who  did  more  to  bring  clearly  before  the  con-  Brown  at  Norfo  Elba.  In  a  letter  to  The  Liberator  he  of  principle.  Let  Ahoiinomste  ma  ” 
their  usual  privtieges  until  they  returned.  Thenegroes  scienct,  0f  foe  nation,  that  slavery  is  its  one  intolerable  proposes  foit  foe  widow  and  children  of  the  martyr  devotion  to  thc  cans*  of  Humanity  a-  ^-nt..  ia. 
on  the  plantation  couldal«  aysbring  them  in  if  they  3in  CUI8e.  of  which  it  must  repent  or  die.  than  wi(J  ,  ,  Nortll  Hba  at  no  distant  day.  his  I*  it  unreasonable  to  a-k  -a  ti.e.n  to  -pen-1  a 

chose  to.  They  depended  on  them  for  their  tood.  and  Theodore  Parker.  Look  at  the  senes  of  lus  printed  P  °»bly  lea  Anbnrn  where  and  pour  forth  as  abundantly  of  their  means, 

had  only  to  rtop  the  suppties  to  ob'ige  them  to  ^remraTand  speeches,  on  the  guilt  and  shame  of  our  body  be  exhumed  and  carried  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  I>jUtlcians  ar,- , 

aider.  republic,  during  ten  years  and  more,  from  his  first  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory  would  be  an  oojec  il^.ioufconDg  eiruru  for  f.voriie  Dominee>* 

it  not  surprising  that  a  man  who  had  witnessed  ■  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  L  nited  states,  touching  the  of  interest  to  coming  generations.  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  ...  our  hgaK  ,-peotcrs  and  bomi 

a  scene  as  this,  wliich  he  Confesses  is  the  legiti-  ?*tter,  .^JC7ri.^  ta^c^/taD^f^V’1—  chUlll<aI  ««  willing  that  this  should  be  done.  The  eX(jCct  10  have  wifo  us  moor  gathering  Par 
and  necessary  fruit  of  slavery,  could  doubt  the  firm  aiertion  of  principles,  the  lucid  necessary  funds  for  the  removal  and  for  the  erection  of  of  Xew  Hampshire,  H.  Ford  Dougla»  of  Itiim 

ticabilitv  and  wisdom  of  immediate  abolition,  and  expositions  of  law.  the  lessons  ol  liistory.  the  philosophy  the  monument  might  easily  be  raised.  Let  it  be  done.  Kelley  Foster  of  Massachusetts, 
sneak  of  the  system  as  a  thing  to  be  tolerated,  like  of  government,  the  array  of  statistics,  the  unanswerable  we.  an(1  with  snuh  ceremonies  as  may  be  deemed  A1!  interested  in  tbe  great  and  absorbing  q. 

z?>=: 

massing  strange  that  a  man  of  New  England  birth  crowded  tether  in  these  masterly  addresses,  and  how  01  tnc  ex^ntion.  Dec.  2d,  would  oe  *sui  and  man-  oppressors— are  invited  toassc 

education  should  have  returned  from  such  an  couU  ™  8mgle  man  have  done  more  to  work  out  tiie  foe  reburial  of  the  martyr's  remains,  and  tor  Bv  direction  rf the  Executive  Committe 


and  may  perhaps  find  roo 
ij.  hme.  We  wish  now  to  call  tin 


(see  Staxdaed  for  Aug.  4th  they  had  only  to  stop  the  supplies 
v  ,  _  , _ r _ ,i,„„  surrender. 


-- uuauou.  ••  i  touna  me  mauagei  uc  - 

,  --l^hifui  companion,  and  I  have  known  no  man  even  speak 
a°6c  natural  tastes  and  feelings  I  have  felt,  on  so  0SF1  ’  ^ 
lU  *n  acTUaintance,  a  more  hearty  sympathy."  not  passing  s 
*y.  JT*ers  “  were  superior  to  most  of  their  class,  educa  ‘ 
^^as°Db  eiCeption’ frank’ honest’  ten’perate  aDd  m?^eTubje 


"There  was  no  man,  probably,,  in  the  L  rated jftate^.  The  Rkh^  of  John  Brown.-1 
occnpvtag  any  posiuon.  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  m  ...  ,  . 

foe  pulpit,  in  popular  assemblies,  or  in  foe  editorial  the  grave  and  the  surr 

chair,  who  did  more  to  bring  clearly  before  the  eon-  Brown  at  North  Elba.  In  a  lette 
science  of  the  nation,  that  slavery  is  its  one  intolerable  proposes  that,  as  the  widow  and  c 
sin  and  curse,  of  which  it  must  repent  or  die.  than  wiU  probablv  leave  North  Elba 
Theodore  Parker.  Look  at  the  senes  of  his  printed  ,,D1.y  11  a 

sermons  and  speeches,  on  the  guilt  and  shame  of  our  body  be  exhumed  and  earned  to  . 
republic,  during  ten  years  and  more,  from  his  first  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memo 


10  one  scene  which  Mr.  Olmsted  witnessed  a“c“a  *  neceisary  fnuit  of  slavery , could  doubt  foe 
^^0nW^iSSipPi,ofWWchhemad®“pPetty  ^  vUaoal  of  immediate  abolition,  and  eXporitioMof  law. 

1  :  %htiri“aUOn‘  1  f0Und  1116  ma^Cr  he  84ys’  even  speak  of  the  system  as  a  thing  to  be  tolerated,  like  of  government,  the 


sustain  to  slavery  and  anti-slavery,  and  that  thcseshoul!  .  i-T  \ir„,vU"_ The  Eighteenth  Annual 

.  be  classified  and  published  in  the  Congregational  A  ear-  Anniversary  .Ieeti.  ..  T®"  •„  ,  .  -  - 

iend  was  so  justly  eminent,  but  Book.  Many  Would  aid  such  devoted  laborers  as  John  Meeting  of  tbe  Western  Anli-SIavery  socie  l>  will  Do  ncx.  f 

d||^y - «r  ^L..  I  g.  Fee,  hut  his  name  does  not  seem  known  in  England.  a,  SALEM.  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  commencing  on  c 

except'  among  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies.  His  labors  Saturday,  the  22d  ot  September,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.  '; 

and  sacrifices,  and  those  of  others,  would  thus  become  The  u'^j  for  a  full  attendance  of  the  true  and  tried  at  our 

known  ia  foe  Congregational  body.  annual  gathering  was  never  greater  than  now.  In  this,  the 

_  -  rear  of  quadrennial  stultification  and  compromise,  there  _ 

,  The  Rrhains  op  John  Brown. — Henry  C.  Wright  lately  coaKia  trumpet-call  toeveryone  who  knows  tbe  Right.  f 
visited  the  grave  and  the  surviving  family  of  John  and,  know  ing,  dares  maintain  it,  to  stand  firm  upon  tbe  rock 
Brown  at  North  Elba.  In  a  letter  to  The  Liberator  he  of  principle.  Let  Abolitionists  manifest  at  least  as  much 
proposes  that,  as  the  widow  and  children  of  the  martyr  devotion  to  thc  cans*  of  Humanity  as  politicians  d°’o  P.rty. 

body  be  exhumed  and  carried  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  ^  to  k)TC  a.  politirians  are  doing  in  their 

a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory  would  be  an  object  cirun,  for  f.voriie  nominees  7 

of  interest  to  coming  generations.  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  alUiIion  oar  hoalc  speakers  and  home  workers,  we 
children  are  willing  that  this  should  be  done.  The  expec|  w  faave  ^  a:  oor  gathering  Parker  Pflkbnn  ; 


J  '  pven  speak  ot  the  system  as  a  thing  to  be  tolerated,  like  ot  government,  tne  array  ui  “  say  we,  and  with  such  ceremonies  mu*  ^ 

ZZtZTZ  penitentiaries  and  boarding  school  "7  Is  it  appropmte  by  the  friendsof  frredom. 

?  +i  -  not  passing  strange  that  a  man  of  New  England  birth  cro  ,C(1  tether  in  these  masterly  addresses,  and  how  the  execution,  Dec.  2d,  would  be  a  sui 
tj-  sympathy.  ,P^a*tion  should  have  returned  from  such  an  could  ^y  afogle  man  have  done  more  to  work  out  tiie  the  reburial  of  the  martyr's  remains,  and  fo 
of  their  class  f  ^  ery  av0wsUch  sentiments  as  these  7  regeneration  of  a  people?  He  blended  the  fervor  of  a  delivery  of  an  oration  by  Wendell  ”r 


-  tbeir  feehngs  to  war  d  negroes  we.e  ^  f  ^  wUites,  I  still  consider  justifiable-  and  shrewd  common  sense  of  Ben  Frenk:  sacrificed, 

ir  to  ‘  laU>'  rcsalt  from  their  occupation.  is  it  and  j  tuUy  share  the  general  ill-will  of  the  lin.  ,vnd  foese  printed  sermons  and  speeches  are  but 

assume  that  a  plantation  in  charge  of  a  man-  ’  .  towal.d  any  suggestion  of  their  indications  of  what  he  was  doing  and  saying  every  - 

50  deliwh«„i  ,  ,  people  of  the  Aortn  towaxu  any  and  to  the  larger  public  whom  he  her  of  Co 

te  a  C0mpam0”’.  and  °VfX  ”  taterfering  poUticaUy  to  accomplish  an  immediate  abo-  through  his  lectures.  Ftaaily,  by  ment  of  ; 


^hiraliy  result  from  their  occupation.”  Is  it 
^  ^sutne  that  a  plantation  in  charge  of  a  man- 
aeiightfnl  as  a  companion,”  and  of  overseers 
^tabi 1  t0  most  ot  their  class,”  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
”  the  6  Sauihie  of  its  class  ?  Mr.  Olmsted  tells  ns  that, 
■’tfi-of  ®8in,  the  negroes  appeared  to  be  well  taken 
W  nd  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
Physical  existence.  A  large  part  of  them  lived 
tdes,  ^  *oua  and  well-built  cottages.”  etc.  “  I  several 
”41  Oto^angs  of  them  eating  the  dinner  which  they 
l-it  each  for  himself,  to  the  field,  and  observed 

tou^  eaf ,j^eneia^r  ^]Lai^  often  more  than  they 

whiuh  etC‘  ^et  us  see  n0W  w^at  was  tlie  ^scipline 
k’tht  ..(1these  weU-fed,  happy  slaves  were  subjected 


E  Screw.— John  S.  Phelps, 


.  lition  ot  slavery.  1  uu  ° 

“’  free  0f  foe  blacks,  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  would 
611  surely  remedy  these  evils.  An  extraction  of  the  bullet 
°f  does  not  at  once  remedy  the  injury  of- a  gunshot  wound; 
ral  it  sometinies^i^  “  ^  foolish  enongh  to  contend  that 

“ey  -  \Lre  setting  fr^  of  the  blacks  "  would  at  once  remedy 
,ed  a  mere  J“  n  .  slflvery_evik  that  have  accumulated 
■6y  foroZh  centuries  of  oppression!  No  Abolitionists 


,  week  to  his  people,  and  to  the  larger  public  whom  he  ber  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and.  since 
1  constantly  reached  through  his  lectures.  Finally,  by  ment  of  Giddings.  ■*  father  of  the  Ho 
word  and  pen.  by  direct  persW  mfluence.  and  through  '  fo.t  a  case  wa 

,-ould  foe  popular  conscience  which  he  was  helping  to  mould,  recenu  ina pnbtie  speec 


nniversarr  day— a  question  wliich  is  sundering  poUtical  parties,  agiia- 
le  time  for  ting  Churches,  and  drawing  a  line  between  the  friends  of 

,d  for  the  man  and  man’s  oppressors— are  invited  to  assemble  wifo  ns.  ' 

s  or  some  By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

is'  life  was  Beni.  S.  Jones,  Recording  Secretary. 

Temperance  Meetings  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. — John 
lelns.  mem-  w-  Hazelton  and  Edwin  H.  Coates  of  N.  J.  will  speak  at 
♦l  CABVEBSYILLE  on  Seventh  day  afternoon,  foe  8th  inst.. 

•  Zi  at  -i  o'clock ;  and  in  John  Williams's  woods,  in  SOLEBUBY 
se,  stated  townshj  on’  Krst  following,  at  2j  o’clock, 
being  pre- _ _ 


)*  pn*p«r«d  frait 


Sty^ow^rof^ re^  de  .SIS  pared  in  Kar^s,  which  would  be.brought  before  the  Politic.al  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  the  City  o 
;o  the  support  and  uplifting  of  the  states-  united  States  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  procure  a  Worcester.  Mass. -An  adjourned  meeting  oi 


TMPBOVED  EUROPEAN  RANG 
X  INVENTED  BT 

JOSHUA  HARRISON,  OF  ENGLAND! 


“Thus,  doing 
lived  Theodore 
one,  living  too 


hy  th,  these  well-fed  happy  slaves  were  subjected  maintain  that  emancipation,  *  only  a  first  that  aUndw  mourn  and  none  can  fill  He  was  truly  son  to  hope  for  any  other  decision 

^hghtfnUy  eompantanabie  ”  manager  and  the  every  ground  of  morahtyc and  ^  ‘-shadows  ;  unl^  Mr.  8 

Ti '  1'he  ’  t’8l>erl0r  to  most  of  their  class.  step— the  mere  begi  S  ,  but  0f  foe  masters  ti'e  P  b  ya  position  bravely  won,  and  by  ever-widen-  fo^.  reorganization  °  e  °“t 

wer  Up  Was  evidently  in  constant  use,  however,  redemption  not  only  oi  the  sla  ^  fo„  ^  ;in'fl113PP  Be  was  great  m  character  and  conduct,  which  there  is  at  present  hut  smal 


«»*■» «* ™ I 

fast  and  dying  too  soon,  leaving  a  void  he  made  up  we  have  no  doubt,  and  th  ,  new  an 

turn  and  none  can  fill.  He  was  truly  son  to  hope  for  any  other  decision  than  that  which  air. 

-  endowment,  self-discipline  and  culture.  jqieips  foreshadows  ;  unless  Mr.  Seward’s  proposition 
f,!  °f  Til!.'  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Court  should  prevail,  of  j 


ECONOMY,  durability  and  weight  of  metal, 
FAR  SURPASS  ANY  EVER  BEFORE  OFFERED 
in  this  market. 


Wm  HEELER  &  WILSON’S  SEWING  MACHINES, 
Office,  606  Brooder, 


rei‘®  no  rules  on  the  subject,  that  I  learned ;  the  |  from  the  terrible  blight  and  curs 


n  snite  o£  his  countenance  farrowed  by  suffering,  [  enslaved,  at  length  roused  to  his  daring  attempt  the !  remembering  the  draper  was  a  heretic,  suggested  themselves  of  the  archbishop’s  gracious  permission  to  I  their  working  attire  assembled  m  tllo 
oes  not  app^r  to  be  more  than  thirty.  hero  etxd  the  martyr  of  Harper’s  Fenty.  th^^c-Antoine  hadteeJn, mired,  to  bi*  lather,  [bear  massat  then-  own  houses  on  hunday.  ^  [  Marsh  dehveredaneioquent  addLffe.*°o» 


Hal  took  place  before  the  Maitres  des  i  the  Prodigal  h 


THE  SWORD  OF  CASTBTTCCIO  CASTRUCANI. 


which  hJwas  received  as  one  of  the  crew.  ■  He  left  found  necessary.  He  was  : 
it  at  Genoa  and  went  by  land  to  Rome,  passing  bondmen  would  rush  to  his 
through  the  cities,  where  he  stopped,  said  he  to  me,  bers  as  would  overawe  their 
to  see  the  monuments  and  the  people.  This  curiosity  them  a  bloodless  deliveranc 
cost  him  dearly-  believed  that,  if  compelled  t 

Arrived  at  a  place  named  Ferra-Rossa,  about  ten  undertaking,  men  enough  wi 


ry.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  the  conviction  of  a  mob  The  terrible  tale  flew  judges.  The  whole  of  tin 
d  rush  to  his  standard,  in  such  nHm.  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse  that  October  night  again,  witnesses  were  e 
overawe  their  oppressors,  and  ensure  with  fatal  speed, and  roused  up  David  dc  Beandrigue  accused;  and  after  six  lc 
less  deliverance  from  their  grasp  He  from  his  slumbers.  This  over-zealous,  over-officious,  tence  was  annulled,  am 
If  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  passionate,  unscrupulous  magistrate  soon  arrived  anniversary  of  I'.m  cxecut 


VtT  tcrtible"  tale  flew  judges.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  was  gone  through  an  earnest  exhortation.  Mrs.  BrncpU;  a»<J 
font  that  October  night  again,  witnesses  were  examined  in  behalf  0f  the  mander-in-Chief,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mur^  « 
nn  David  dc  Beau clrigue  accused;  and  after  six  long  sittings,  the  former  sen-  The  Ckowninshield  Library. — ■jn.: 
■J.Lenfon*  ovcr-officious,  tence  was  annulled,  and  Jean  Galas,  on  the  third  superb  collection  of  hooks  and  MSs  V^A-l 
’utrate  7 soon  arrived  anniversary  of  liis  execution,  proclaimed  to  have  died  whlcJ1  WJ\S  consigned  from  Boston,  u  oC‘  J&a 
e  If  Ca  as.  Pierre,  who  an  innocent  man.  Madame  Galas  received  a  compen-  L-®  kst  **  & 

ithhis  dead  brother’,  was  sation  from  the  public  funds,  and  subscription  lists  s“  t 

lout  executing  any  of  the  were  opened  throughout  Europe.  These  funds,  how-  amateurs  as  well  as  of  the  bookt^1?61’011*  at 


miles  from  Vifeerba,  he  put  on  the  costume  of  a  goat-  ance,  that  would  easily  overbear  all  who  might  had  remained  in  the  shop  ? 
herd  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  replied,  “  To  study  attempt  to  withstand  him.  Moreover,  he  felt  solemnly  immediately  arrested.  Wii 
scenes  of  rustic  life.”  One  day,  two  miles  from  Ferra-  assured  that,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  leading  proper  legal  formalities,  w 


Rnec?  v,P  was  arrested  by  the  gendarmes  of  the  Pope,  doctrine  of  our  American  Revolution,  any  reason  in  nation  of  the  premises,  Beaudrigue  ordered  the  corpse  unsatisfied,  spite  of  the  efforts  ol  Voltaire  and  his  American  libraries.  The  high 

■,  rwiducted  to  Viter  ba,  where  they  kept  him  the  resort  of  our  Fathers  to  the  trial  by  battle  he  to  be  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  and  arrested  friends:  and  it  was  left  to  the  National  Convention,  several  articles  would  seem  fully  to 

«eeretlv  till  midnight,  then  dragged  him  to  the  bar-  would  be  wholly  justified  in  his  attempt,  even  though  Galas,  his  wife  and  children,  La  Vaisse,  Jeanne  in  1792,  to  relieve  the  family  from  the  incumbrance,  consigning  the  American  part  of  1 

"  i  *  /•  tiip  carabineers,  where  he  underwent  an  it  should  involve  our  country  in  the  horrors  of  another  Viguier,  and  also  a  friend  who  had  hurried  to  the  and  make  all  possible  amends  for  the  sufferings  they  marxet ,  tor  even  of  the  books  which  ^  ec 

examination  They  stripped  off  his  clothing  and  civil  war.  '  place  on  hearing  the  news.  In  vain  did  a  colleague  had  so  undeservingly  undergone.  .  cohector8 

searched  him  from  head  to  foot,  naked  as  he  was,  I  frankly  declare,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  incorrect-  attempt  to  restrain  the  magistrate  s  impetuosity ;  the  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  amateurs  So  ™  bTing  outbi(Wn^  ’ 

with  a  lantern.  .  ness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  immorality  of  the  course  latter  replied  ’•  I  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  author  of  all  this  misery  did  not  escape  retribution.  modern  Englissh  bookbinders  W 


i  nation  of  the  premises,  Beaudrigue  ordered  the  corpse  unsatisfied,  spit 


the  were  opened  throughout  Europe.  These 
mi-  ever,  were  exhausted,  and  yet  legal  credit! 


:ed,  and  yet  legal  creditors  remained  holding 
of  the  efforts  of  Voltaire  and  his  Americs 
is  left  to  the  National  Convention,  several  i 


The  sale  attracted  a  nm^^on. 
las  well  as  of  the  booktrade  °'is  a 


Gave  palaces,  churches,  and  all 


Bat  the  eyes  of  the  King  seemed  t< 
s  he  gazed  upon  ceiling  and  wall. 


Whispered  some,  by  the  vote 
Shout ! — love  him  enongh  for 
“  Good,”  said  the  King  as  he  pi 


tionsVnd  menaces.  To  the  first  questions  the  pri-  by  our  Fathers  of  1776.  and  the  example  set  by  them,  wlio,  like  the  rest,  supposed  they  were  merely  going  office,  and  became  the  object  of  public  detestation,  those  by  Bedford,  Rtyfore  and? 

soner  replied  that  he  was  called  Francesco  Prociette,  were  wise  and  Christian.  The  probability  0f  their  to  depose  to  the  facte  of  the  suicide,  was  about  to  His  mind  gave  way;  by  night  and  day  he  was  petedfor.  ’  ratt'  were 

and  that  he  took  care  of  goats  in  the  lower  Maremnies.  success  was  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  his.  The  leave  a  candle  burning  against  their  return,  when  haunted  bv  visionary  gibbets,  wheels,  racks,  and  Society  fob  Promoting  tup 

But.  irritated  by  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  he  justice  of  their  cause  was  far  less.  David  told  him  he  need  not  take  the  trouble,  as  they  dying  men.'  In  a  paroxysm,  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  conversazione  was  held  last  ZL°*MIa’r  n 

finished  bv  saying,  “  My  name  is  Francis  Lasannovah,  Tet  the  hero  of  Harper’s  Ferry  failed.  He  was  would  not  he  at  home  so  soon  as  all  that.  a  window,  but  escaped  death,  and  was  placed  under  place,  for  the  purpose  of  renortfo  eTm”  at  1 

I  come  from  'America,  and  am  going  to  Rome  to  taught  in  that  hour  that  the  God  of  the  oppressed  is  The  inquiry  before  the  Consistonal  Court  was  con-  strict  surveillance.  He  one  day  succeeded  in  elndfog  society.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  i  pr°e 

I  obtain  a  passport  from  my  Consult  l:  n  _r  „  not  _the  God^of  battle;  that  the  doctrine  and  spirit  sfctent  throughout.  _  The  prisoners,  kept  m  close  con-  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers'  sprang  out  of  the  objects  of  this society  hare  received  h*0"' 


°UThis  revelation  exasperated  the  sbirri.  "  Confess,”  of  Moses  and  David  are  not  sanctioned  by  Christen'd  finement,  were  debarred1"  all  communication  with  window 'a^econd  time^aml^ied^w^  the  ns 

cried  ther  “that  you  carry  upon  your  person  letters  his  apostles  ;  that  there  is  another  and  a  better  wav  Heir  friends.  There*was  no  public  trial ;  they  were  Calas  on  his  lips.— Chambers’s  Journal  .  ,  .  .  .  .  , - 

from  Mazzini  1  ”  What  could  he  confess  to  men  who  of  overcoming  any  evil  than  by  killing  or  harming  the  examined  separately  and  secretly ;  and  only  allowed  - -  included  in  the  furtherance  of  em ar 

had  searched  him  so  thoroughly?  He  remained  evildoers.  a  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  judges  chose  to  pro-  mv  A  lunrTtTC  A  AT  T?T?VDT  TTTTOKT  women..  The  committee  have  opened  A.?''1® 

silent  Thev  put  him  back  into  prison,  and  he  Nothing  daunted  by  his  failure,  with  a  conscience  pose.  Louis  Calas,  the  sole  Catholic8 member  of  the  THE  AMERICAN^  REVOLUTION.  nine  mstruction  m  book-keeping  and  ^ 

remained  there  three  months.  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man,  he  family,  and  the  two  daughters,  alone  employed  an  Nothing  in  our  country  hinders  the  general  recen-  fr^whirihL™^®  the  learnei 

Then  came,  an  order  from  the  hiS1’  lesson' ProvideAe  fdvocate,  who  vainly  attempted  to  stay  the  proceed-  tion  of  the’ truth  on  tfofjubject  of  peafe  so  much  £  be  hoped  that  the  pupils  LilUe  'ud 

called  the  prisoner  to  Rome,  &  ^’n  aWinn?  “  thf  Probation  of  a  fallen  mg®-  advocacy  cost  him  dear ;  he  was obliged  the  success  and  assumed  benefits  of  bur  Revolutionary  certificates  at  the  yearly  exanfination'e tfJ ' 

be  kept  chained  with  extreme  ngor  He  departed  hero, * ma“ £“,exai£Pled  sublimity  as  the  mar-  to  publicly  apologize  for  having  taken  up  the  case,  War.  Mv  hearers,  the  true  history  of  that  conflict  Arte.  Classes  have  also  been  opened  tn  , th 

from  Viterba,  or  rather  from  Monta-Rossa  the  first  tyr  of  impartial  liberty  Words  were  spoken  by  John  and  was  suspended  from  his  functions  for  three  has  not  yet  been  written.  Few,  I  suspect,  have  duly  ing,  and  the  specimens  of  this  forty 0?  7 

public  storehouse,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  ram  Brown  at  the  tribunal  where  he  was  condemned  to  months.  After  this,  no  lawyer  would  assist  them,  contemplated  it,  in  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous-  on  the  tables  last  evening  were  far  supjp1 

and  furious  wind.  The  carabineers,  who  escorted  death,  words  were  written  by  him  from  his  prison  and  even  the  officers  of  the  court  refused  to  present  nesg  The  man  who  of  all  that  I  know  seems  to  me  nary  engrossing  to  be  found  in  an  atfoty  T 

himon  horseback,  kept  on  their  way  in  spite  of  the  house  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  A  spiritPwent  the  memorials  drawn  up  in  their  behalf.  Some"  thirty  JEJ iSLfft  L “ OtataSTSrf  riff  GaBiBAi.rn.-A  Naples  corre^m^ 

storm.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  he  begged  m  mercy  forth  from  his  bosom  on  the  gallows,  that  has  quick-  witnesses  were  examined  without  any  criminatory  more  intensely,  to  have  searched  into  it  with  the  eye  givesaomeinterestingparticnlars  of 
that  they  would  let  him  rest  an  instant  at  an  inn.  ened  the  heart  of  humanity  m  the  cause  of  our  results,  hut  Beaudrigue  was  not  to  be  baffled.  Re-  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  more  diligently  than  any  other  by,the  writer  directly  from  Alexandre  n' 

For  replv,  a  carabineer  attached  securely  to  his  sad-  enslaved  countrymen,  as  it  was  never  moved  before,  course  was  had  to  the  issuing  of  a  monitory— a  state-  _the  late  Rev  Sylvester  Judd— nassed  awav  before  baldl  8  disinterestedness  is  incredible  h 

dle-bow  'the  chains  of  the  sufferer !  “  Since  you  can-  His  death  is  working,  and  will  work  in  their  behalf,  ment  of  presumed  facts  upon  which  testimony  was  he  had  reported  all  that  he  discovered  of  the  'unehris-  s?lf  te?,  ff.ancs  ™day  f?T  Wb  Phonal  erne-, 

not  walk,  our  horses  will  drag  you,”  said  the  Popes  a  far  mightier,  happier,  holier  result,  than  would  have  required-read  from  the  various  pulpits  by  the  cures.  tLi wlr  Butlet  hlS  171  ^  °ther  dayhis 
soldiers.  And  the  horses,  excited  by  the  spur  did  been  accomplished,  if  he  had  slain  hundreds  of  slave-  threatening  with  excommunication  any  persons  hav-  me  DUt  jt  to  yourselves  -  do  vou  smmose  the  thou-  1  Ugl tJal  mATh  “j0nTemeno 
drag  him  The  prisoner  fell  at  every  jerk  pantmg,  holders,  and  given  deliveranf  to  thousands  of  their  ing  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  b&  or  ^Xwho  Ich  trTt 

exhausted,  bruised,  worn  and  covered  with  blood.  In  bondmen.  The  martyrs,  not  the  fighters,  have  been  otherwise,  unless  they  disclosed  what^ftf  v  knew  husbands  sons  in  that  war  •  the  thousands  more  who  hefnl  hbhnrt  Thill  l  i  ' 

this  manner  he  reached  Rome.  He  was  thrown  into  and  will  be  the  and '  of  the  Church  the  saviors  of  mm-  either  to  the  magistrates  or  the  priest  of  S^arish .;  were  doomed  by  it  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of ’their  service  When^tedici  was  mShinTl" f' 
the  prison  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  day  fol-  kind.—. Samuel  J.  May  s  Address  before  the  American  and,  with  daring  defiance  of  justice  and  the  law,  the  days  in  decrepitude,  sickness,  poverty ;  and  the  tens  city  of  Messina  sent  him  a  splendid  ^ 

fowing,  he  underwent^  new  investigation.  Peace  Society.  _ _  monitory  was  so  worded  as  to  call  forth  only  wit-  of  thousands  who  sacrificed  their  innocence  and  purity  hearing  of  this,  gave  out  that  he  wbuldb 

The  place  where  he  was  shut  up  was  called  the  -  -  — -  nesses  for  the  prosecution.  Voluntary  testimony  not  of  heart,  who  were  corrupted,  depraved,  who  became  into  Messina,  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  (Boaco 


At  ristoia,  uerwixt  the  two  showers 
Of  red  roses,  “-the  Orphans^’  (renowned 
As  the  heire  of  Puccini)  who  wound 
With  a  sword  through  the  crowd  and  the  flo1 


?  baye  received  tw  ' 


"  >Tis  the  sword  of  Castruccio,  0  King! 

In  old  strife  of  intestinal  hate 
Very  famous.  Accept  what  we  bring, 
We,  who  cannot  be  sons  by  our  fate. 
Rendered  citizens  by  thee  of  late 
And  endowed  with  a  country  and  King. 


his  keepers,  sprang  out  oi  tne  oujecism  suuuiy  nave  received  «,  1 ' 
time,  and  died  with  the  name  of  and  support  of  the  Council  of  the  c 

hlCAN  REVOLUTION. 

- *—  knowledge  of  which  will  make  the  lea  A.  ar 

country,  hinders  the  general  reeep-  raany  posts  from  which  they  are  now  Ders 
n  the  subject  of  peace  so  much  as  be  hoped  that  the  pupils  will  be  ena^S?1®51 

nmod  benefits  nf  nnv  Revollltionarv  eevtificates  at  the  Yeavlv  ieU  to. 


"  Read— Pnccini  has  wi 
(Which  once  made  in 
Many  orphans)  remain 


Wipe  away  in  the  foe’s  and  make  good, 
In  delivering  the  land  by  the  sword.” 


hile  his  blue  eye  shot  fire  openly 
And  his  heart  overboiled  till  it  spilt 


O  Victor  Emanuel,  the  King, 

The  sword  be  for  thee,  and  the  deed. 

And  nought  for  the  alien,  next  spring, 

Nought  for  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  agreed  ; 
But,  for  ns,  a  great  Italy  freed. 

With  a  hero  to  head  ns, . .  our  King ! 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  PRISONER. 


For  the  last  fifteen  days  there  has  been  much  said 
at  Naples  concerning  a  mysterious  personage  who 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  royal  prisons.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  journals  have  made  some  mention  of  this  unknown 
one.  A  writer  of  talent,  Mr.  Mark  Monnier,  sends  me 
some  details  in  relation  to  the  man  who  excites  so 
lively  a  curiosity,  which  will  not  be  read  without 
interest. 

The  political  prisons  have  just  been  opened  in 
Naples.  For  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  there  has 
entered,  all  at  once,  a  flood  of  light  into  these  cells, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sun,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
lighted  for  an  instant  by  his  generous  and  attentive 
regard.  All  the  world  has  been  able  to-day  to  search 
these  impenetrable  retreats.  They  have  recounted 
their  mysteries,  and  revealed  histories  which  will 
shake  the  world.  The  prisons  of  I860  were  the  same 
as  those  of  1781,  in  which  Howard  had  seen  340  sick 
persons  heaped  up  to  breathe  in  the  bottom  of  a  court 
which  resembled  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  walls 
and  the  buildings  were  so  high,  wrote  Howard,  that 
one  would  have  said  they  were  constructed  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  air.  There  were  infected  and  obscure  cham¬ 
bers,  in  which  the  prisoners  lived  naked  to  support 
the  heat !  There  are  few  or  no  ameliorations  since 
the  last  century.  In  1834,  a  superintendent  named 
Sancio,  in  an  official  report,  confessed  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  Procida,  isolated  from  the  world  and 
deprived  of  everything,  perished,  for  the  most  part,  by 
consumption  aud  phthisic.  In  short,  the  segrete  or 
criminal i  horrible  cells,  sepulchres  of  the  living,  built 
by  Ferdinand  II.  at  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
existed  until  within  a  few  days.  An  ordinance  of  the 
9th  July,  1860,  shut  them  forever. 

In  these  cells,  hunger,  cold,  the  most  odious  treat¬ 
ment,  even  torture,  sacrificed  not  only  the  condemned, 
not  only  the  accused,  but  the  simply  suspected,  those 
whom  the  vaguest  denunciations  had  delivered  to  the 
police.  They  questioned  them,  not  only  to  wring  con¬ 
fessions  from  them,  but  even  to  know  whether  they 
had  any  confessions  to  make.  Thejr  caused  them  to 
confess,  by  means  of  tortures,  in  order  to  lighten  a 
simple  doubt ;  and  these  facts  do  not  date  five  centu¬ 
ries  back,  but  from  the  last  month.  They  were 
already  known,  but  people  were  silent  in  regard  to 
them,  from  want  of  proof.  To-day  they  are  confirmed 
by  horrible  evidence,  to  which  exception  can  no 
longer  be  taken — the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  victims. 

All  the  men  of  feeling  in  Naples  have  wished  to  see 
at  least  one  of  these  unfortunate  liberated  men,  and 
the  doubters,  tike  Thomas,  have  been  able  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  terrible  truth,  by  putting  their 
hands  into  the  scarce  closed  wounds  of  the  sufferers. 
For  my  part,  I  have  seen  several ;  among  others,  two 
whose  only  crime  was  that  of  having  been  born  in 
the  village  Agesilas,  Milano.  There  was  neither  evi¬ 
dence  nor  proof  against  them ;  they  were  Calabrians 
— that  was  all.  And  because  they  were  Calabrians, 
they  had  been  held  four  years  in  prison,  without 
judgment,  without  process,  without  pity,  without 

I  have  seen  them,  these  heroic  children  of  great 
Greece.  One  of  them,  enfeebled  by  suffering,  totters 
painfully  upon  limbs  which  can  scarcely  sustain  him. 
They  are  grave,  simple,  quiet,  full  of' modesty  and 
dignity.  Happy  to  have  suffered,  they  do  not  desire 
pity ;  they  do  not  demand  their  place  in  the  martyrs’ 
catalogue  of  Italy.  They  return  to  the  fight,  in  then- 
province,  where  new  dangers  await  them,  carrying 
back  with  them,  of  their  four  years  of  trials,  only  the 
contempt  of  tortures  and  the  love  of  country. 

I  longed,  in  meeting  them,  to  embrace  these  cour¬ 
ageous  men,  who  have  obtained  the  greatest  success 
of  sympathy  and  admiration.  But  the  success  of 
curiosity  and  astonishment  is  reserved  for  one  of  the 
most  singular  personages  of  these  judicial  dramas,  so 
frequent  in  Italy. 

This  mysterious  prisoner  was  discovered  almost  by 
accident  A  lawyer,  one  of  the  first  freed  from  the 
prison  of  San  Francesco,  reported  that  there  was  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  that  place  an  unknown  man,  thrown 
there  four  years  before,  and  who  had  been  delivered 
to  the  police  of  Naples  by  the  police  of  Rome.  Thej- 
were  ignorant  of  his  crime',  ignorant  even  of  his  name. 
He  was  called  the  American,  and  he  was  there  alone, 
forgotten,  knowing  no  one. 

Immediately,  several  kind-hearted  Neapolitans,  Dr. 
Luigi  Arena  re  among  others,  repaired  to  San  Fran¬ 
cesco.  They  found,  indeed,  in  a  chamber  to  which  he 
had  been  transferred  since  the  amnesty,  a  strange 
man,  clothed  in  a  flannel  waistcoat  and  coarse  panta¬ 
loons,  reduced  to  extreme  meagreness,  rambling, 
beside  himself,  almost  frightful  to  behold.  His  trou¬ 
bled  eyes  scarcely  looked  upon  anything  ;  his  weak¬ 
ened  limbs  would  not  support  him  ;  his  long,  brown 
hair  fell  to  the  middle  of  his  back  ;  he  was  no  longer 
a  man ;  he  had  a  jerking,  convulsive  gesture.  They 
asked  him  his  name ;  he  would  not  tell  it.  Extreme 
efforts  were  necessary  to  induce  him  to  come  out  of 


lowing,  he  underwent  a  new  investigation. 

The  place  where  he  was  shut  up  was  called  the 
secretino  degli  experimenti,  which  may  be  translated 
thus — the  closet  of  experiments.  There  are  places 
where  everything  has  a  sinister  irony  about  it,  even 
to  the  names. 

He  remained  there  forty-five  days.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  new  prisons  of  Rome,  and  put  into 
a  cell — and  alone !  I  translate  this  literally  from  his 
autobiography.  Twenty  days  after,  there  was  a  third 
examination  by  a  Judge  of  the  Sacred  Council,  one  of 
those  inquisitors  who  torture  the  conscience  and  wring 
out  confessions  through  fear.  He  was  interrogated 
thus  twice  a  week,  upon  mysteries  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  always  by  priests.  After  which,  ques¬ 
tioned  anew  by  a  second  Judge  of  the  Council,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  new  closet  of  experiments,  and,  the 
most  frightful  of  all,  the  chamber  of  San-Primario,  a 
bolgia  of  hell.  This  is  a  place  of  punishment  where 
the  condemned  never  live  more  than  ten  days.  Our 
prisoner  passed  three  months  there,  having  for  a  bed 
only  a  sack  of  rotten  straw,  and  not  sleeping  upon  it 
on  account  of  the  vermin  which  devoured  him.  He 
had  thought  not  to  live  more  than  eight  days  there, 
and  with  this  idea,  did  not  take  off  either  his  clothes 
or  even  his  shoes,  not  wishing  to  be  found  naked,  if 
found  dead.  Not  a  sunbeam,  not  even  the  tight  of  a 
poor  lantern  fell  into  these  shades.  Add  to  this  (we 
will  tell  all),  a  pestilential  odor,  for  all  the  pipes  of  the 
necessaries  passed  around  the  walls  of  the  cell.  Every 
forty-eight  hours,  they  brought  him  bread  and  water  ; 
but  they  did  not  always  think  of  it.  Once  they  even 
refused  the  forgotten  food,  when  he  demanded  it.  and 
they  would  have  left  him  to  die  of  starvation  had  he 
not  threatened  to  break  his  skull. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  they  took  him  to  a 
habitable  chamber — that  of  Vicario — where  he  was 
better  treated — above  all,  better  fed;  then  into 
that  of  the  priests,  still  better  ;  and,  at  last,  to  the 
Infirmary,  where  his  worn-out  condition  kept  him  on 
his  bed  two  months.  He  was  scarcely  convalescent, 
when  they  said  to  him,  “We  are  going  to  send  you 
back  to  your  country,  but  as  you  cannot  embark 
here,  we  send  you  to  Naples.”  He  departed.  The 
journey  was  a  rough  one.  They  had  inclosed  his  wrists 
in  manacles,  so  tight  that  they  cht  into  the  flesh,  and 
the  blood  streamed  from  the  wounds.  AtValmon- 
tane  his  strength  gave  way ;  he  fell,  worn  out,  in  this 
little  place,  upon  a  hospitable  bed.  Reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  he  was  carried  to  Segui.  There,  generous 
aid,  assiduous  care,  and  the  benefit  of  exceflent  air, 
brought  him  back  to  life,  or  rather  to  misery.  At 
Naples  he  was  brought  to  the  prefecture,  before  this 
too  famous  Maddaloni,  who  has  just  been  deposed, 
and  a  crowd  of  faquins  and  sbirri,  who  loaded  the 
sick  prisoner  with  insults  and  obscene  raillery. 

From  the  prison  of  the  prefecture  he  passed  to  that 
of  San-Franeesco,  because  he  was  suffering;  then, 
scarcely  recovered,  to  a  dungeon  of  Castel-Capuano, 
strictly  guarded  and  alone.  lie  fell  ill  again,  and 
was  brought  back  to  San-Francesco,  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  this  criminal  prison,  always  in  secret, 
always  in  solitary  confinement. 

After  about  six  months  he  appeared  before  the 
Minister  Bianchini,  and  said  to  him,  “  I  am  without 
relatives  or  home ;  that  is  all  my  crime.  Is  it  a 


LORD,  WHITHER  GOEST  THOU?* 


Thebe  stands  in  the  old  Appian  way, 
Two  miles  without  the  Roman  wall, 
A  little  ancient  church,  and  grev : 

Long  may  it  moulder  not,  nor  fall ! 
There  bangs  a  legend  on  the  name 
One  reverential  thought  may  claim. 


fis  written  ol  that  fiery  time, 
When  all  the  angered  evil  po 
Leagued  against  Christ  for  wrai 
How  Peter  left  the  accursed  t 
Passing  from  out  the  guilty  str< 


And  shook  the  red  dust  from  his  feet. 
Sole  pilgrim  else  in  that  lone  road, 
Suddenly  he  was  ’ware  of  one 


Bareheaded  in  the  beating  sun, 

Pale  with  long  watches,  and  forespent 
With  harm  and  evil  accident. 


Under  a  cross  His  weak  Hi 
Scarcely  His  sinking  stn 
A  crown  of  thorns  is  on  Hi 
And  in  His  hands  the  pri 


Read  in  her  eyes  who  gave  thee  birtl 
That  loving,  tender,  sad  rehnke ; 
Then  learn  no  mother  on  this  earth, 
How  dear  soever,  shaped  a  look 
So  sweet,  so  sad,  so  pure  as  now 
Came  from  beneath  that  holy  brow. 


nessea  lor  the  prosecution.  Y olnntary  testimony  not  0f  heart,  who  were  corrupted,  depraved,  who  became  int0  Messina,  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  (Boaco \- 
being  receivable  by  the  court,  the  accused  were  thus  profile,  licentious ;  do  you  suppSse,  if  all  those  thou-  hl8.  entp\into.  the  town  „po, 

deprived  ofati  chance  of  proving  their  innocence.  sands  could  testify,  that  they  would  pronounce  our  77  f ll®*  7°  Medial 

By  these  means  a  mass  of  suspicions,  hearsays,  and  Revolutionary  War  a  blessing  ?  I  tellyou  nay.  To  to^lnteT^nd hTdt7ej7P  Wh^h  * 
reports  were  accumulated,  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  the  vast  majority  of  that  generation,  which  fought  the  to  Medici  P  One  of  the  articlesgof  th<?  h'8  0 
wT£ Tl°T\tepTVh^he  battles,  endlWthe  hardships,  incurred  flosses,  S^Jffithe  Mel^S 

toMtwTw  one  Bonnemaison,  that  he  had  been  moral  and  pecuniary,  incident  to  that  conflict,  we  divided.  When  Garibaldi  found  that  the 
told  that  a  workman  of  Caraman  had  said  that  there  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  a  calamity,  which  they  never  which  Boseo  had  left  behind  him  were  mV 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  matter,  for  five  or  ceased  to  deplore.  *  on  board  the  Neapolitan  frigate  on  which 

six  people  had  been  served  in  the  same  way  at  Cara-  H  remains  vet  to  be  proved,  whether  that  has  embarked,  and  made  him  send  back  the  tv 
6  WuS  pr,0Ved  th,at  onc  been,  or  is  to  he,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  after  guns  which  he  was  taking  away  with  him. 

ffle  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  murder  of  generations.  It  is  true,  the  people  of  our  country  Dumas  has  been  presented  with  the  freedot 
Mare-Antome  Calas  had  been  resolved  upon  at  an  may  have  accumulated  wealth  much  faster  than  thev  towns  m Sicily.  Heisaboutto  start  ajournal 
thTffourt  tLr^cT- '  •  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  might  have  done,  if  the  Revolution  had  not  taken  with  the  title  of _the  Indepindente. 
the  Court  that  the  Calvinists  considered  assassination  piace.  But  thAtnount  of  out  riches  is  no  index  to  0u>  Fe™  **™**-On  the  12th  of  J 
a  virtue  when  employed  to  prevent  conversion,  and  our  true  welfaW  anniversary  of  the  battle  ot  Boyne,  there 

to  warrant  the  deduction  that  Jean  Calas,  aided  by  „  Tn  <■, . . ,,  „  „  ,  ,  .  severe  encounters  between  the  Protestants 

his  wife  his  son  Pierre,  La  Vaisse,  and  Jeanne  lies  some  of  them  ending  m  death,  and  a, 

Vigmer,  had  strangled  his  eldest  son.  The  including  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ‘  7  heads.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lurgan  es 

of  the  maid-servant  in  the  charge  was  rather  awk-  ,  n!  haS  “7  ^ood  of  our  countrymen  fear-  affray  was  serious, 
ward  as  she  was  too  well  fully  decayed  ?  So  it  appears.  Are  the  noble  senti-  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Irish  Protestants 

tic  wh^had  won  „  ”fT  ments  of  the  Pilots  of  ’76,  is  their  generous  spirit,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  battle  fo 

to  rlnder  ft  n  lX  l  u  '  -f  >  f  u  ^7’  their  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  them  love  of  impar-  between  the  English,  Dutch,  and  allied 
SiirtfreLsehLwLoutof  h  f  !  tial  libe?ty’  8tiU  P^knt  throughout  the  land?  William  HI.,  and  the  French  and  Irish  re<‘~ 

snu,  to  release  her  was  out  oi  the  question,  because  Everybody  must  savno '  The  lfobt  that  was  radiated  supporters  of  the  deposed  monarch  Ji 
she  would  have  proved  that  she  had  never  quitted  ^  ^  n°J  wh  one  of  the  most  important  battles  in 

the  father  or  mother  from  the  commencement  of  T  ^  A T  u  blrtb> -eems  to  be  obscured.  and  .g  rjghtfuUy  commemorated.  The 

supper  to  the  discovery  of  the  body.  lhe  men  of  °“r  day  (.t0°  ma“y  of  *hem)  se®.m  t°  be  to  the  thtfone  of  three  kingdoms,  after  a  Ion, 

Even  this  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  insure  the  m°r®  earneS!:  their  parties,  and  even  for  their  contesti  met  there  to  engage  in  a  linal  stI! 

destruction  of  these  victims  of  fanaticism  It  was  Peacei  t?ai}  for.tbeir  principles.  And  the  glorious,  consequences  of  this  battle  were  momento 
necessary  further  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  faithful.  g,°Spe  aratl0n’  ™th  ™icb  °ur  fathers  heralded  the  hereditary  possessor  of  the  crown,  re. 


It  touched,  it  smote  him  to  th 
Bowing  his  head,  no  word  save 
He  spoke—"  Quo  vadis,  Domini 


Then  as  he  looked  up  from  the  ground, 


necessary  further  to  etteite  the  feelings  of  the  faithful.  f,0apel  D“laratl0n’  ™th  winch  our  fathers  heralded  the  hereditary  possessor  of  the  crown,  re, 
To  this  end  a  public  frineral  was  decreed  to  the  111611  confllct  f°r  independence,  has  been  impiously  of  the  sacred  rights  of  himself  and  ins  cl 
cide  wl.rwaS  aPccoVdinX7arried  to  ht  Jle  hh  Pronounced  by  some,  and  is  practically  regarded  by  were  deemed,  ally  of  France  and  the  hor  0 
A:h£Tp  STS&SSt- 2  CaSritoaf  rt  of  our  coWen  now"  as  “  a  fe^rhetoric/l 

and  attended  hv  thp  nf  “  Wi*;**  »  nourish.  This  would  not  have  been  the  result,  if  the  ot  a  new  aynasty,  wiin  w  nose  cause  tv  .is  1 

who  pretended  revolutionists  had  contended  for  their  rights  in  R  Europe  watched  the  event  with'breathless  a 

C'S  llo venta” S 'c»l„,  hi,  wifb,  1  ™  »° jirnM  mightily,  that  J’jS.ttJ'SSm'i?  USSS'JSS 


!  eyes  grew  dim  with  tear,' 
(aster’s  feet  to  kiss— 

;ait  with  faithless  fears, 
irvant,  Lord,  for  this.” 


purposed  joining  then-  community.  '  diristian 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Jean  Calas,  his  wife,  and  1  ,.  1611 

Pierre  were  sentenced  to  the  rack,  and  La  Vaisse  and  •  nrsi  umurieu  inai  sianuaru  upon  wuuse  collected  by  “n  inhabitant  of  Halberstadt.  h 

Jeanne  \  iguier  to  be  presented— that  is,  merely  f?lds  are  inscribed  the  natural,  equal,  inalienable  been  purchased  by  the  prince  regent  and 
attached  to  the  instrument  of  torture  and  interro-  ,°*  Jnai1-  Jet  (0a  •  mountains  fall  and  Wittenberg,  where  it  will  be  preserved  ir 

gated.  They  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  lll(le7  tae  shame)  there  is  not  another  nation  upon  0nce  occupied  by  the  great  reformer.  Thoi 
the  second  supreme  court  of  justice  in  France.  Be-  earth  that  w  outraging  these  rights  so  egregiously  as  lection  is  extensive  and  valuable,  the  colie 
fore  their  new  judges  they  were  assisted  by  the  we  are*  may  four  millioiis,  five  hundred  thou-  gold  it  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  thous; 

experience,  judgment  and  eloquence  of  M.  Sudre,  but  Sa”.(*  °frthe  of  our  land  rue  the  day  knowing  that  its  late  owner  was  most  an* 

without,  avail  Thr*  mn rt  «M,i  +i  «  which  delivered  this  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  should  be  preserved  at  Wittenberg  for  tin 

JriS ^  Silty ^  ffle Tdv^aS  courageous  Crown;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  that  event,  posterity  The  collection .comprises  a numb 

appeals  only  resulted  in  ruinim*  himself  ^even  n„t  tb(Dr  'wou'|l  probably  be  now  rejoicing  in  the  boon  of  mgs,  thirty-four  of  which  are  portraits  of 
K^nyM^  v^ed  J®  1°!*  freedom,  with  the  emancipated  in  the  British  West  bla  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ! 


Straightway  his  footsteps  he  retraced 
As  one  who  hath  a  work  to  do. 
Back  through  the  gates  he  passed  wit 
Silent,  alone,  and  full  in  view ; 

Anil  lay  forsaken,  jave  oftOne, 
to  dungeon  deep  ere  set  of  sun. 
Thcnhe,  who  once,  apart  from  ill. 
Nor  taught  the  depth  of  human  tee 
Girded  himself  and  walked  at  will, 


of  thirteen  judges  voted  for  death;  but  the  law  IT”’™  tbe  emancipated  in  the  Brit.sh  West  ^  . . .  _ 

|  requiring  a  majority  of  the  fifteen  who  formed  the  M'®8,'  ,  f flki  nent  mt®  of  the  The  second  sectio 

coin,  the  senior  judge,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  “nfu"ed  the  banner  of  universal  liberty,  ft  surety  is  thirtv.follr  portfolios,  containing  about  set 
of  Ins  colleagues,  transferred  his  vote,  and  on  the  9th  ,her  ,  T('e’  ,  1  thftt  banner  h&i  been  snatched  from  0f  Luther  and  his  contemporaries, 

of  March,  1762,  Jean  Calas  was  condemned :  firstly,  ber  hand  and  borne  onward.  wluther  we  as  a  nation  an,i  opponents,  representatives  of  manys 


Girded  himself  and  walked  at  will,  to  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary  in  order  are  alraid  to  follow  ;  for  while  monarchical  England  Hfe>  and  caricatures  relating  to  him.  No 

,  -  Si  ■  to  make  him  admit  his  guilt;  secondly,  to' be  drawn  basset  her  bondmen  free,  we  Republicans  Democrats,  collection  of  20,000  autographs  of  Luther  t 

Parsed  heaveuwai-d°ttami"h<thelga’tes  of  oain  111  h{»  shirt  from  the  pnsoiv  to  the  cathedral,  at  the  fre  !nS18tlng  b®fore  the  ™rld'  that,lt  w?uldbe  ™safe  111611  op  bis  day.  Another  section  consist! 

eaveuwai-u  tmou0n  tne  gates  oi  pam.  grand  entrance  of  which  he  was  to  o-n  flown  on  his  to  give  liberty  to  men  who  are  enslaved.  Sentiments  valuable  collection  of  204  medals  in  gold, 

If  any  hear  a  heart  within,  f  d  holding  a  wax  randl/  wetohmo-  +wo  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  all  men.  claims  that  were  struck  in  honor  of  Luther  and  his  rivals,  and 

Well  may  these  walls  he  more  than  stone,  e8j  aid\  boidin.,  a  wax  candle  weighing  two  ureed  on  behalf  of  the  colored  population _ freelv  hie  series  of  busts,  statuettes,  and  medallion 

And  breathe  of  pence  and  pardoned  sin  pounds  in  his  hand,  ask  pardon  of  God,  his  majesty,  „ „  V  ,i i  ^e  coioreu  population  tteeiy  terra-cotta  of  the  I6th  century  Tke<i 

To  him  who  grieveth  all  alone.  and  the  laws ;  thirdly,  to  be  taken  to  the  Place  St.  uttf ed’  and  k  adly  dered  in  Virginia.  Maryland  ^VoXsed  entirely  of  Lutherh  writing 

Iletuni,  (hint  heart  and  strive  thy  strife ;  Georges,  stretched  upon  a  wheel,  and  have  his  arms,  a-nd  oth®r  S°uth6rl 1  at  th6t‘me  0  tbe  Revolu-  ?he  wforination?^ fornfing,  in  111 

^  ”  r0m°7w  legs,  thighs  and  ribs  broken  by  the  executioner  |  *?r™d8’  are"°w  2,000  volumes.  It  is  intended  to  add  to  this 

-Blackwood.  _  P.  fe.  Worslky.  lastly,  to  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  lace  towards  sPutrne(*’  bunted  persecuted  to  the  gallows  and  the  a  COpy  0f  aj]  books  or  works  of  art  relating 

*  s«e  Mrs  Jameson’s  Sacred,  and  Uamdairv  Art  ,  iso  heaven,  “  to  live  as  long  as  it  shall  please  Ood  to  give  Str?^,e’  nay,  struck  down  m  the  very  Senate  Chamber  and  the  directors  of  the  museum  will  publisl 

bee  Mrs.  Jenson  a  Sacred  and  Ugmiary  Art,  p.  ISO.  h;m  ^  ^  p.dn  and  pei)eutancc  for  h;8  anfl  °f  the.  natlon-  Sucb  outrages  would  not  have  dis-  report  in  which  all  donors’  names  are  to  be 

-  misdemeanors,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  of  terror  grac?d  °,UT.  country,  if  our  Fathers  had  contended,  and  .  ■  ■  ? 

THE  MARTYR  OF  TOULOUSE.  to  other  evil-doers.”  taught  their  children  to  contend  for  their  rights,  by  /leMvltycitt 

- * -  The  atrocious  sentence  w-as  carried  out  the  next  bbristian  means.  .  ItSwIW 

A  century  ago,  Toulouse  counted  among  its  citizens  day,  in  all  its  horrid  details.  Calas  bore  all  heroic-  ,  be  ??  etcrna  ,  Prmciple  m  the  intellectual  and  - - -  — -  - 

n  . „n..  rpi...  .  ^ _ i.  „  i  i  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  nhvsicn.1  that.  libo.  benef* _ _  _  _ 


ernal  principle  in  the  intellectual  and 


im  responded,  “  Very  an  honest,  industrious  draper,  who  for  forty  years  ally.  The  torture  of  the  rack  elicited  only  an  asseve-  aoral  world»  ^  wel1  ^  tbe  physical,  that  like  begets  „  ENDERD1NB  &  JUSTICE,  Importers  a 
remanded  to  secret  had  carried  on  a  respectable  business  in  the  Grande  ration  of  innocence.  A  single  cry  of  anguish  escaped  men  T^e  not  reasonably  hope  to  promote  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  hardware,  s.  w. 
Francesco.  Rue  des  Filetiers.  Jean  Calas  was  the  head  of  a  his  lips  as  the  executioner  gave  the  first  blow  of  the  P.eaee>*gooa  order,  respect  ior  the  domestic  or  civil  «iarden  and  Seventh  streets,  Phiia.  Conataiitiy  on  I 


relatives  or  home;  that  is  all  my  crime.  Is  it  a  - -  misdemeanors,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  of  terror  +  TT  i  •  i.“iy  ’  d'tuc,rb  naa  conienaea,  ana  • 

crime?  Am  I  suspected  ?  They  are  deceived.  I  came  THE  MARTYR  OF  TOULOUSE.  to  other  evil-doers.”  taught  their  children  to  contend  for  their  rights,  by  A 

from  Rome  here  to  embark ;  your  prisons  have  seized  - *  The  atrocious  sentence  was  carried  out  the  next  means*  .  .  ^ BmHOT TO 

and  kept  me  ;  is  it  loyal  and  just?  Let  me  be  sent  A  century  ago,  Toulouse  counted  among  its  citizens  day,  in  all  its  horrid  details.  Calas  bore  all  heroic-  11  ,  be  etfrn  ,,  Principle i  in  the  intellectual  and  -  --  -----  - v 

back  to  my  country.”  Bianchini  responded,  “Very  an  honest,  industrious  draper,  who  for  forty  years  ally.  The  torture  of  the  rack  elicited  only  an  a**ve-  he9ef  hr  ENDERDINE  &  JUSTICE,  Importers, 

wall,  and  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  secret  bad  carried  on  a  respectable  business  m  the  Grande  ration  of  innocence.  A  single  cry  of  anguish  escaped  Llke' tben  ”?ay  not  reasonably  hope  to  promote  jv  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  hardware,  w. 
confinement  in  his  cell  at  San-Francesco.  Rue  des  Filetiers.  Jean  Calas  was  the  head  of  a  his  lips  as  the  executioner  gave  the  first  blow  of  the  order,  respect  ior  the  domestic  or  civil  harden  and  Seventh  streets,  Phiia.  Constantly  on 

It  is  uesless  to  return  to  the  mysteries  of  these  happy  household,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife —  eleven ;  he  endured  the  remainder,  each  of  which  nSbt8  aian>  by  the  violence,  uproar  and  cruelty  of  ^fes^  paid  tofni 

prisons.  1  have  already  told  everything,  in  speaking  who  was  eighteen  years  his  junior — four  sons,  and  broke  a  bone,  in  silence.  Stretched  out  at  length  war*  as  reasonable  would  it  be  for  the  sober  ware  for  buildings. 

of  the  dungeons  of  Rome.  The  chief  jailor  mal-  two  (laughters.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  notwith-  mangled  and  broken,  this  old  man  of  sixty-four  Par?  ot  the  community  to  set  about  drinking  up  all  _ Joseph  r,  kbspebdetc,  wabotr  ^ 

treated  all  those  detained  there ;  but,  above  all,  those  standing  that  age  of  religious  fanaticism,  his  Protes-  lingered  for  two  hours  in  agony,  when  Beaudrigue,  intoxicating  liquor  m  the  land  in  order  to  protect  CONFECTIONERY— REMOVAL.  — Leatii 
politically  suspected — proud  to  have  in  his  power  tantism  was  so  little  tinged  with  bigotry,  that  for  who  had  been  watching  the  sufferings  of  his  victim  from  the  harm  which  the  intemperate  may  respectfully  miorms  her  friends  aud  tbe#i»ubito  ' 

men  of  wealth,  who  would  have  despised  him  had  three-and-twenty  years  he  had  reckoned  among  his  bent  over  him  and  exclaimed,  “  Wretch,  you  have  but  ,  ’  J.ust  reas?nab^e  to  inject  into  our  own  veins  removed  to  No, .152  north  Sixth  street, 
they  been  free.  He  revenged  himself  upon  them  for  family,  as  an  attached  and  devoted  servant,  Jeanne  one  moment  to  live ;  confess  the  truth!”  Too  weak  tae  virus  of  a  ragmg  pestilence  in  order  to  check  its  jeines,  cakes6  indieB,P^of every  description 

his  ignorance  and  abjection.  Viguier,  whose  zealous  Catholicism  had  made  a  con-  to  speak,  Calas  dumbly  declared  liis  innocence  and  Pro&?’es\as  At.ls. t0  Perish  in  the  bosom  of  our  com-  -ini*,  all  the’ produce  of  free  labor,  aud  veanmM  to 

Thus  it  is  that  our  prisoner,  fraudulently  delivered  vert  of  his  third  son.  Respected  by  liis  co-religionists,  the  executioner  released  him  from  his  miser)'.’  His  mumt>* the  spirit  of  violence,  of  war,  in  order  to  tur,ml,ed 

to  the  late  King  Ferdinand  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  beloved  by  his  friends,  Calas  pursued  the  noise-  endurance  bore  good  fruit ;  it  saved  his  family  from  r®Press  tae  enmity  and  prevent  the  aggressions  of  _ 7  p  - 

without  commitment  or  judgment,  without  recognized  less  tenor  of  his  way,  little  dreaming,  at  the  ripe  age  a  like  fate.  The  procureur-general  demanded  the  ?ther1  coaiinuni^es»  of  individuals  in  our  midst.  It  T^URNITURE  —Purchasers  are  re?peci:V  >-* 

crimes  or  declared  suspicions,  but  secretly,  in  the  of  sixty-four,  to  become  the  hero  of  as  sad  a  tragedy  execution  of  Pierre,  Madame  Calas  and  La  Vaisse,  18  onv  bY  steadfastly  adhering,  as  individuals  and  a  J-  eau  at  the  Cabinet,  Wai rCTcoms  of  Scbo«  & 

most  impenetrable  mystery,  and  according  to  the  as  ever  stained  the  too  tragic  page  of  his  country's  and  perpetual  imprisonment  for  Jeanne  Viguier ;  but  C0?U3?uJllty»  aumane,  benevolent,  long-suffering  1  SpjdngXidlSrrMattreases^adeto  ordePr. 

gloomy  proceedings  of  hidden  justice,  has  just  passed  history.  the  capitouls ,  either  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  Jean  Prm^;P1fs  °*  tae  brospel,  that  we  can  help  to  persuade  Uphoisteriug,  &c.,  &c.  AH  orders  promptlj  J 

two  years  at  Rome,  and  four  at  Naples,  in  the  depths  .  In  1761,  Mai*c-Antoine,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  hav-  Calas,  or  having  some  latent  doubts  as  to  his  ?an  ^  adoPt  th^m.— J.  May's  Address  R"ri  ”\nm'a  M  Tn'NftSHoi^PO'11 
ot  horrible  dungeons,  where  he  has  suffered  unknown,  mg  taken  his  degree  at  the  university,  returned  home  guilt,  contented  themselves  with  banishing  Pierre  °efore  ^ie  American  Peace  Society.  O Practising  Physician  No.”  661  Norib  ^eutbrA^  - 

uncared  tor,  forgotten,  and,  as  he  says,  alone.  to  seek  admission  at  the  bar.  At  that  time,  it  was  Calas  from  France,  and  acquitted  the  others  -  -t  ?a.  ah  cases  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  trf 

He  asked  them  one  day  to  change  his  prison.  The  necessary  for  candidates  for  the  legal  profession  to  Madame  Calas,  with  her  daughters  and  her  faithful  A*  ♦  44 

reply  was,  “  The  government  has  the  right  to  keep  obtain  a  certificate  of  Catholicism,  usually  signed  as  servant,  retired  into  the  country,  seeking  in  the  women  and  children.  g 

you  where  it  pleases. j  He.  did  not  wish  to  write  to  a  matter  of  form.  To  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  consolations  of  religion  and  time  *a  lightening  of  the  —  11  1  ~  -  -  ■  - - - - - - -  ^  «»  C  ^^aTTaeirfe*^ 

men  m  authority.  “  I  would  rather  have  my  hand  cut  young  Calas,  the  cure  of  the  parish  refused  to  endorse  burden  of  affliction.  Persecution-  or  the  Ifws  —  4+  A  .  .  .,  q  7  ^  Eve^one  his  o^n  Salesman.  ^  . 

?e  ended.  by  &mng  into  the  certificate  Baffled  in  his  desire  to  escape  from  A  Marseille  merchant  had  been  a  horrified  and  police  have  lately  commenced  JONES  &  Co  of  the  Crescent  One  1*;- 

that  state  ol  despair  which,  m  Christian  tongues  is  an .occupation  he  detested,  Marc-Antome  became  low-  indignant  witness  of  the  execution  of  Calas;  he  ite  who  happens  to  be  in  the  stteet  when  a  nrieati  fbL  farJIst 

calleu  resignation.  He  desired  death,  and  awaited  it.  spirited,  melancholy  and  morose.  He  withdrew  from  firmly  believed  in  his  innocence,  and,  passing  through  passing  through  it  with  a  pix  containing  the  sacred  ieiphia,  maS  expresslj  for  reUU  saies,  have  con*^-' 

Imagine,  then,  his  surprise,  his  distrust  and  his  bis  associates,  and  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible  Geneva  on  his  way  home,  acquainted  Voltaire  with  wafers.  Petty  acts  of  persecution  are  constantly  being  bis  salesman,  by  having  marked 

incredulity,  when  he  was  told,  a  few  days  ago,  that  ^,e  ta°llly  circle,  solacing  his  solitary'  hours  the  details  and  his  convictions.  That  inveterate  foe  ccrapityed  upon  the  Jews  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  IS  mnst^uv^ike  ^he^oo^  are  aUweU  tpo***1  \ 

he  was  free.  Taken  from  his  cell,  he  was  suddenly  Plutarch  and  Montaigne,  upon  whose  pallia-  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  resolved  to  probe  the  affair  ^omimons.  %nd  great  paLs  taken  with  ih*  making,  so 

transferred  to  the  palace  of  San  Serno,  one  of  the  tlous  oi  suicide  be  was  often  heard  to  approvingly  to  the  bottom.  Whichever  story  was  .  true,  told  A  Watch  for  Miss  Nightingaub.— A  very  pretty  and  *********  of  getting  a 


D  .-ANNA  M.  LONGSHORE  fOT 


^tcaninp. 


the  certificate  Baffled  in  fos  desire  to  escape  from  A  Marseille  merchant  had  been  a  horrified  and  police  have  lately  commenced  imprisS’c^erTi^ae!6  .T?NESv&  „Co”  of  the  Crelcentf.?T0  ' 
an _ occupation  he  detested. Marc-Antoine  became  low-  indfonant  witness  of  the  execution  of  Calas;  he  ite  who  happens* to  he  fo  the  stt"LuapriSt  fo  Z 

spirited,  melancholy  and  morose.  He  withdrew  lrom  firmty  believed  in  fos  innocence,  and,  passing  through  passing  through  it  with  a  pix  containing  the  sacred  ieiphia,  mid.  express^  for  retail  sales,  bare  “»*; 


st  beautiful  of  the  city,  and  to  the  family  of  the  eemment. 
•ver  Pasquale  Arenare,  one  of  the  best  of  the  _  ^n  the  I! 


equally  against  religious  bigotry,  and  would  so  far  ®legant 


3th  of  October  in  the  above  year,  a  M.  La  repay  hislabor.  He  set  about  his  self-imposed  task  b-v  a  Sratet'ul  officer,  who 
•ivrng  suadenlv  from  Bordeaux,  fonnd  that  with  ehjweten'srie  oil  +i,„  _ _ .  treatment  whilst  in  the  Cr 


UP°n  thC  J®WS  “  0ther  Parts  of  the  Austrian  jSba  The  goods  aTe 

Watch  fob  Miss  Nightingale. — A  very  pretty  and  “f  8Lttin*  a  8°^ 

mt  present  has  been  forwarded  to  Miss  Nightingale  K<unember  the  trescent>  Marke‘>  ab°,e  > 


land.  He  was  welcomed  there  as  a  child  of  the  Jaisse,  arriving  suddenly  from  Bordeaux,  found  that  with  characteristic  vigor,  bringing  all  theresc 
house,  with  a  cordial  and  smiling  hospitality,  with  bls  tatber  and  mother  had  gone  into  the  country,  at  his  command  to  bear  upon  it.  Assuming  a 
full  hands  and  open  arms.  Since  then  he  lives  in  a  u“able  to  obtain  a  conveyance  to  follow  them,  he  time  the  innocence,  at  another,  the  guilt  of  Cals 


elegant  present  has  been  forwarded  to  Miss  Nightingale 
by  a  grateful  officer,  who  recovered  under  her  kind 
treatment  whilst  in  the  Crimea.  It  consists  of  a  small  i 
repeating  watch  in  a  ring,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  made  ' 
of  an  oriental  ruby.  Its  diameter  is  the  fifty-fourth  ; 
part  of  an  inch,  its  length  the  forty-seventh,  and  its  , 


They  sought  for  his  commitment  upon  the  registers 
of  the  police  and  of  the  minister’s  office  ;  but  they 
found  none.  They  consulted  the  jailers,  who  knew 
nothing.  “He  is  the  American,”  said  the  guards  of 
the  prison,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  rest.  After 
extensive  research,  they  found,  somewhere,  a  letter 
of  a  police  subaltern  to  his  chief,  which  contained  the 
following  :  “  We  have  still  the  American  in  custody.” 
That  was  all.  They  found  also  the  reply  of  the  chief, 
who  wrote,  “  That  is  well.” 

Never  has  anything  more  been  known  about  this 
anonymous  personage.  Since  then,  notwithstanding 
the  kind  reception  he  has  everywhere  met,  he  has  not 
yet  told  his  tale  nor  the  secret  of  his  life.  I  have 
seen  him  myself  several  times,  and  I  think  am  one  of 
those  who  have  obtained  the  most  of  his  confidence, 
fte  has  written  me  a  few  fragments  of  his  history,  and 
has  permitted  me  to  offer  tblm  to  you. 


full  hands  and  open  arms.  Since  then  he  lives  in  a  ‘'"to*6  to  obtain  a  conveyance  to  follow  them,  he  time  the  innocence,  at  another,  the  guilt  of  Calas  he  J  t  l' ,  ,ttla“£tyI\  LS  tbe  fifty-fourth 

dream.  called  upon  Jean  Calas,  who  invited  him  to  slay  sup-  corresponded  with  Catholics’  and  Protestants.  ’  He  wefoh^  and  itS 

it  was  there  that  I  saw  him,  still  pale,  emaciated,  Per;  Thc  meal  passed  off  very  pleasantly.  As  soon  took  Donat  Calas,  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  who  had  ■  °  P  ‘  a  811 UD’ 

suffering,  with  his  long,  uncut  hair,  and  eyes  so  as  ft  was  over,  Marc-Antome  went  into  the  kitchen;  taken  refuge  in  Geneva,  into  his  house,  and  thus  contribution  to  the  biography  of 

weakened  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  the  sunlight.  8VrP”S6d  at  lihs  paving  the  rest,  the  servant  asked  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  dispositions  -no  1^^^  a  new  Se^r^Sm  pftt  h^' 

He  is  lively  and  gay  by  snatches ;  he  speaks  a  pretty  bun  if  he  was  cold ;  he  replied,  “  No.  I  am  burning  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  Pierre  after  hone  toown  fo  we' 

pure  Italian,  mingled  with  Tuscan  and  Roman.  He  hot.  The  offiers  shortly  after  retired  to  another  escaping  from  a  monastery,  into  wluch  he  had  been  historian  of  England  during  the  eigffitetn^^entury6 
has  composed,  upon  his  dehverance,  a  singular  lied,  room,  where  they  spent  the  evening  in  friendly  con-  ^entrapped,  also  fled  to  that  city.  Voltaire  placed  Lord  Stanhope  will  have  new  and  authentic  materials 
in  which  a  multitude  of  images  and  impressions  versation,  during  which  Pierre  Calas  tell  asleep,  for  him  under  a  species  of  espionage.  The  result  of  his  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  result,  there  is  every 
crowd  into  a  few  verses.  It  is  pathetic,  affecting,  which  breach  of  politeness  he  was  laughingly  up-  observations  was,  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  falsity  reason  to  believe,  will  be  a  work  not  unworthy  of  the 
and  occasionally  very'  extended,  when  he  describes  bra*ded  when  roused  upon  the  departure  of  the  guest,  of  the  charge  upon  which  Jean  Calas  had  been  subject. 

the  countries  and  scenes  he  has  encountered  in  his  He  rose  to  accompany  the  latter  down  stairs  When  executed,  and  a  determination  not  to  rest  till  the  A  letter  from  Gotha  states  that  it  was  decided  two 
voyages.  But  upon  certain  more  mysterious  points  they  reached  the  bottom,  La  \atsse  remarked  that  infamous  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  was  da>'B  back,  at  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg’s,  to  send  an 
he  remains  sdent.  At  certain  questions  he  becomes  dle  doof  between  the  passage  and  the  shop  was  open,  revoked.  expedition  to  Africa,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 

wild,  as  if  he  were  being  placed  before  a  judge.  A  Suspecting  some  intruder  might  be  hiding  there,  The  first  step  was  to  draw  Madame  Calas  from  her  fate  of  Dr-  Vog6b  tbe  traveller.  Baron  Steuglfo,  of 
fost  item,  and  I  am  done  :  a  shudder  of  horror  or  Pierre  stfpp6d  m’  a“d  saw  ^h®,  bod-v  of  a  toa“  sus-  retirement,  without  the  Catholics  knowing  anytiifog  ^  urtemburg,  will  undertake  the  voyage.  A  committee 
fright  seizes  him  whenever  he  sees  a  pnest.  pended  by  the  neck  against  the  door  between  the  about  it.  She  reached  Paris  alone  and  wak  tfonf  bas  been  formed,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Duke, 

And  now  I  leave  the  field  open  to  conjecture.  In  shop  and  the  room  behind  it.  To  his  horror,  he  recog-  joined  by  La  Vaisse  under  an  Snml  »Z  i!  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  funds  necessary 
Naples  there  have  already  been  formidable  ones  nized  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  The  unhappy  suici|e  Jthe  camtai  she  7n  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  which  are  esti- 

risked.  Remember  the  okl  story  of  the  Iron  Mask  had  placed  a  long  piece  of  wood  across  wdlWto’hefo  8UF°™ded  by-ends  mated  at  ten  thousand  thalers. 

Such  is  this  lamentable  history-  door  and  hung  himself  by  a  cord  with  a  ,help.  b®r>  ,whl16  Voltaire  at  a  distance  A  wen  known  divine  ftnd  nfoWh™™* 


PRIZE  MEDAL 

superiority  over  i 


Prnrre  stepped  m,  and  saw  the  body  of  a  man  sus-  retirement,  without  the  Catholics  ^mowing* anything  ^artemburg,  wm  undertake  the  voyage.  A  committee  leafoer^f^  J 

pended  by  the  neck  against  the  door  between  the  about  it.  She  reached  Paris  alone  »nd  has  been  formed,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Duke,  descriptions,  of  the  best  Litemls  and  wor* 

shop  and  the  room  befond  it.  To  his  horror.  he  recog-  iofoed  bv  Tl  vaSc  nrufo,  ’  f  o  r  to  make  an  aPPeal  to  ^  Public  for  the  tends  necessary  E“melled  B»8S-  “  ‘h„e ‘owS?1  iS^oN,  Track 

nized  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  The  unhappy®^®?!  the  canLi  she  77  l"  to  C0T6r  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  which  are  etti-  180  MaSree  ' 

had  placed  a  long  piece  of  wood  across  Se  foK-  foili^  tT  if  7*  8u"T'unded  by  friends  mated  at  ten  thousand  thalers.  _ iso  Marketjfae^s. - , 

door,  and  hung  himself  by  a  cord  with  a  running  dfreSfd  and^emded  klL^lnlwWhe  wmdd  Wte®  A  weU  known  dhille  and  Pbilanthropist  was  walking  XJELPER’S  “  IMPENDING 

&  ssrsSTfs  taws?*"  4  vztwusatsrz  isr  _ - 


THF  HFRO  OR  HA  PPI-R’S  pppnv  down  stairs,  took  down  the  body,  placed  it  on  the  carefu^not  to  rnusf  S  ^  *  contend  with,  he  was  order  to  distribute  tracts  to  promising  subjects.  A 

E  HERO  OF  HARPER  S  FERRy.  floor,  unfastened  the  rope,  aud  despatched  Pierre  d  fo  one  of  his  lettfff  "  te  f°?u'  Cons?der>  sayshe,  young  woman  was  walking  up  and  down,  and  he  accosted 

.  - -  La  Vaisse  to  the  nearest  surgeon.  Unable  to  find  auite  ready  to  ww  thereare  plentyofiolks  her.  He  pointed  out  to  her  the  error  of  her  ways, 

An  event  transpired  m  our  own  country  last  year  him.  they  returned  with  his  assistant,  but  it  .Iff  7  WJ7  J'fiwfies  ft  ft  a  CalVmist  implored  her  to  reform,  and  tendered  her  a  tract,  with 

which  gave  us  a  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  late;  the  work  of  the  suicide  had  been  (iQIT  i°°  tef  W!  ’  th  .tbe  state  counts  one  enemy  fervent  entreaties  to  go  home  and  read  it.  The  girl 

truth,  that  physical  might  is  not  always  with  the  effectually.  Distracted  as  he  was,  the  first  thluXt  ecclestastic  thiS^  7™  ’  maS'  a  good’  Slmple  star6d  at  bun  for  a  moment  or  two  in  sheer  bewilder- 

nght ;  that  success  does  not  always  crown  thc  efforts  of  Jean  Calas  was  to  save  his  son’s  ecclesiastic  thinks  in  this  way.  We  must  stop  their  ment’  At  last  ll  dawned  011  ber  what  he  meant  and  for 

of  the  injured  party  to  obtain  their  rights,  or.  redress  stigmatized  and  the  familv  disgraced  and  he  }  7^7  by  a  !lldd  exposition  of  the  reasonable  side  what  he  took  her’  and  looking  UP  with  simple  amuse- 

their  wrongs  by  violent  measures.  I  refer  teSTf 6“Jouie.d  ?L  Protty tantism,  that  wffl  still  give  Catholic  Li!  ment  ia  face,  she  exclaimed,  “  Lor  bless  you,  sir,  I 
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E2xi '.airs r by  *  “r“ 


Fanny,  who  loved  him  teudm-lvanfl  iZLZ 
their  son.  And  he  believed  himself  to  be^  till  his 
fourteenth  year  ;  then  only  be  learned  te  J™  Aw 

■*  fv  as  sySrst 


he  was  not.  He  begged  them  to-  reveaTto  lffo,  tec 
secret  of  his  birth;  they  told  him  that  tim.  ff  jl 
declare  all.  He  prayed,  entreated,  almostfo  djnafr 
Then  he  fled  in  secret,  upon  a  vessel  commanded  bv  a 
certain  Comblit,  whicli  came  from  Smyrna.  7  a  I 

Since  then,  he  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  Paris,  of  Geneva,  of  Russia,  of  all 


spoke  to  me  of  Paris,  of  Geneva,  of  Russia,  of  all 
Italy  :  he  has  lived  everywhere,  and  the  longest  time 
in  America.  Here  I  did  not  wish  to  press  my  questions 
too  much,  for  he  did  not  like  to  reply  to  them.  1 1 
think  I  understood  that  he  fought  in  Lombardy  in  the 
”  '  ’  ’  then  have  been  very  young. 


truth,  that  physical  might  is  not  always  with  the  effectually.  Distracted  as  he  was,  the  first  thought  ecclesiastic  tjfote'  T“  ’  a  Sood’  simPle  star6d  moment  or  two  in  sheer  bewilder-  .  L4R< 

right ;  that  success  does  not  always  crown  the  efforts  of  Jean  Calas  was  to  save  his  son’s  memrJ  fW  *  IT  thinks  in  this  way.  We  must  stop  their  ment-  At  last  ll  dawned  on  her  what  he  meant  and  for  A  ™riou 
of  the  injured  party  to  obtain  their  rights,  or.  redress  stigmatized  aud  the  family  disgraced,  and  he  enfofo  J  ®xpositi?n  of  tbe  reasonable  side  wbat  he  took  her  and  looking  up  with  simple  amuse-  mTadrirfo 

their  wrongs  by  violent  measures.  I  refer,  6f  course  that  the  fact  that  Marc-Antoine  having  died ?  vd  T’  that  wlU  stiu  give  Cathotic  prose-  “®f  m  hl!  laef’  7  6xc  aimed,  “  Lor  bless  you,  sir,  I  EVARS* 

to  the  memorable  affair  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  ’  ‘  Wn  hLd  should  be  W  secret  MadZ  bJ  7  L  °P®  of  su^^sfully  practising  their  calling  ”  aUlt  a  sooial  ®vd ;  1  m  waitm§  for  the  omnibus.” 

If  fighting  were  the  method  appointed  or  approved  alarmed  by  the  noise,  after  a  time  ventured  flown  friends^the^0’ l^00-  °f  enemies’  lukewarmuess8!’  ,  We  Ought  to  be  Caheful.  te  Forbes  Winslow’s  new  iarse|9S“rl 
of  by  the  heavenly  Father,  there  could  be  no  conflict  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause  but  was  stomS  77  f  a  ’  ,1  dllatormess  of  officials,  and  the  unsus-  am0]ng8°me  T?r>’  singular  accounts  of  the  bene-  * 

in  which  we  should  so  confidently  look  for  victory  as  Vaisse^hrpersuaded  her  to  return ;  she^  bf  !  Pii  f d  !nduence  of  a  powerful  minister  had  ?01al,re8ults  of  accidents  to  persons  of  feeble  intellect,  - 

in  one  dared  for  the  delivery  of  millions,  who  in'  our  Jeanne’  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  cries Se°t  vl  *  succ"mb  before  the  perseverance  of  the  ’noet  ®i sta,t6ment  tllat  a  supposed  idiot,  having  received  a  Th 

it  were  easy  “n  3‘lJhdd  tom  irerehed  upon  die  mSti  SS-  bStoS.top“‘of  Sf  »S>I«  M. *£  to  W?L,pS<,S  fftleSiS  tat°i“  5SSS 

his  hand,  to  \ indicate  the  c  tlbc  weakest  against  ing  he  had  fainted,  she  fetched  a  bottle  of  fteine  de  with  the  poor  widow  d5?  ’  al  classes  sympathized  premature  to  disclose  them.  Meantime  he  has  resolved  “Lery-fe 

the  mightiest  Ibis  is  the  faith  we  aie  told,  the  very  Hongrie,  and  tried  to  revive  him,  refusing  to  believe  that  her  business  n  ’  tbe  chancellor  assured  her  to  be  very  careful  for  the  future  how  he  indulges  his  militia  fin 

sentiment,  that  roused  and  sustained  the  patriots  of  the  assurances  of  the  surgeon  that  her  efforts  nobles  offered  6n.?aged  all  their  thoughts  and  own  favorite  practice  of  giving  idiots  a  rap  on  the  head,  thowwho 

the  Revolution  in  their  unequal  contest  with  Great  thrown  away — that  it  was  indeed  the  dead  r,f  innuirv  di-mro-erl  ;  o  atl°n  to  the  draper's  relict.  ’  The  lest  lle  should  be  unwarily  creating  more  barristers  than 

Britain.  ,  ,  her  eldest  born  she  held  in  her  arms.  b°dy  °f  “IT when^fhe  Z  Sl°\  ^ugth  along  for  another  at  pres6nt  afflict  cveation.-M.  X  M« 

Long  contemplation  of  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  While  this  sad  scene  was  being  enacted  wite;„  te„  was’nuashed  sufl  6®  ®®  of  tlle  Toulouse  parliament  A  LADr'’s  Lecture. — A  meeting  of  a  remarkable 

millions  in  our  land,  subjected  to  a  bondage, one  hour-  house,  a  crowd  had  gathered  oulide,  starfof“^  fodirationofthelc'T  ?ial  ord6red,to  teeintense  characto  was  heHfo  Doe^ar  a  on  Satur- 

of  Which,  as  Mr.  Jeferson  said,  is  harder  to  endure  closed  door  and  darkened  windows,  as  if§t0  Lad  Thef^egretted  tha.Lf a  .fu,1ctionaries  of  that  place  roMlusfonLfLork  Miss  MiS-sh® tJ1'^  glren  Tn  tb 

le  ages  of  that  against  which  our  fathers  therein  a  confirmation  of  the  wil’d  speculations  tics?  Jltfi Ltl  ^  of  thet  ■  He°^  Ct  ffo 
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THOSE  WHO  ARE 

.AVERT.— Uuring  thela«t  „f  Kitty 

gab  baenkept  at  tbe  N.  W.eotye  wi»*  '  .  . 


